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“Say, Mr. Clark— 
what is 
an Actuary?” 


UPPOSE YOU WERE being shown through the 
Home Office of a life insurance company 

and came to a door lettered “Actuary.” Per- 
haps you might be puzzled as to the meaning 
of the word 

Of course, if you turned to the dictionary, 
you would learn there that an Actuary ts “one 
whose profession is to calculate insurance risks 
and premiums.” 
p> This definition is correct, as far as it goes. But 
it falls far short of picturing the true scope of 
an Actuary’s activities. 

Nowadays his profession is highly special- 
red. It is a profession in which a man may hope 
to gain recognized standing only after years of 
intensive study and training. For he must have 
a thorough knowledge of the three complicated 
factors on which life insurance premiums are 


based Mortality, Interest, and Expense. 


For example, in order to arrive at premium 
charges which will be-both safe and fair, the 
Actuary must make detailed analyses of the 
past and present death rates among many dif- 
ferent groups of people. From these studies, he 
is able to compile mortality tables which pro- 
vide an amazingly dependable yardstick for his 
guidance in computing premiums 
p> The Actuary must also take into account the 
dividends 


Another of the 


interest rate which the company may reason- 
ably undertake to earn on the investments it 


makes for the benefit of its policyholders. 
And in a mutual life insurance company, such 
as Metropolitan, the Actuary prepares data 
which enables the Board of Directors to deter- 
mine the annual divisible surplus which will be 
returned to the policyholders in the form of 


Actuary’s duties, together 


Mr. Davis 


with the legal staff, is to draw up the polit 
forms issued by the company. 
He keeps running records of such importat 


matters as mortality the ages and occupe 
the company s@ 


He also 


tions of people insured 
perience on outstanding policies 
sembles data needed for the preparation of t 
Annual Statement, which is submitted to® 
proper state authorities, and forms a public 
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> In short, because of the nature of his wot 
an Actuary might well be defined as the ® 
gineer” who helps design the “product” a 
insurance company offers... and then figat 
out what the policyholders should reasonabt 
pay for the benefits provided by their contrat 











THIS 1S THE TWENTY-SECOND in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It ap- 
pears in: Collier’s, Feb. 3; Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 3; 


Business Week, Feb. 3; Time. Feb. 5: American Weekly, 
Feb. 4; This Week, Feb. 11; Forbes, Feb. 1; United States 
News, Feb. 2; Cosmopolitan, Mar.; Nation’s Business, Feb,; 
Fortune, Feb.; Newsweek, Feb.5; American Mercury, Feb. 
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RAY B. LUCAS 


Missouri Superintendent of Insurance. 


The photograph above at left shows the Missouri official as a 
freshman at the University of Missouri, in 1909; at right as he 
appeared in 1915 when he received the degree of Doctor of Juris- 
prudence from the University of Chicago. Biographical sketch 
appears on page |5. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 





Insurance in Force . . . «© + «© « «© «  $4,350,678,256.00 
ee er ew og Les oe 981,719,964.73 
Liabilities (or assets definitely pledged in contractual obligations) 893,758,627.52 


Including: The legal reserve on policies in force . . $806,638,843.00 
Dividends to policyholders payable in 1940 20,643,390.60 


Contingency Reserve held for asset fluctuation . . . $25,000,000.00 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 62,961,337.21 
Total Surplus Resources . . . . . . . . $87,961,337.21 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Bonds Coe « Wabeotw va le ee! @ va” of ee 
Stocks (all at market value, December 31,1939) . . «© « 21,407,300.46 
Mortgages on Real Estate a © ‘dt. wo. & ‘e a & 162,954,350.08 
Loans on Company’s Policies ©. eae’ <e h 89,443,618.19 
eee eee ee” ee ee ee 150,940,726.23 


a ee 


A copy of the complete Annual Statement will be sent on request 





In 1939 there was an increase in insurance in force; in assets; and in surplus 
funds. 

Dividends to policyholders for 1940 are maintained on the same scale as for 
1937, 1938 and 1939; and the amount to be paid is $20,643,391, an increase 
of $1,076,119 over the amount set aside for last year. The surplus is 9.84% 
of the liabilities it protects. 





Total payments to policyholders for the year 1939 equalled $95,678,234, 
an average of $317,868 for every business day. 


Payments to policyholders since the organization of the company, plus re- 
serves now held for the fulfillment of their several contracts, aggregate 


$2,318,166,402. 





GUY W. COX, President. 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small amounts, 
including group coverage; also annuities for individuals and pension and retirement 


plans for corporations and educational institutions, 
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The Measure of a Man 


N some far distant year, many a historian will set his pen to a de- 

scription of the decade just passed and to the events that shall have 

transpired in 1949. Sober savants of those unborn days will, no 
doubt, with a dispassion possible only through time’s lapse, submit to 
students of politics, sociology and economics, informed interpretations 
of the causes and effects of the events through which many of us shall 
live in the year now so new. 

These findings, carefully based on a considered view of historical 
trends preceding, and more importantly, subsequent to our present 
era, would perhaps leave aghast many men of this generation, living 
witnesses and participants in their enaction though they be. Such 
findings, could they be disclosed to us today, would doubtless be sub- 
jected to vigorous dissent and even ridicule. Many leaders of our day 
who confidently esteem themselves as honored candidates for immor- 
tality would be surprised and angered to find that future historians 
could afford scarcely more than a phrase in passing by way of note 
of their achievements. 

The war that now looms so desperate and destructive may indeed 
be Armageddon, or yet a minor clash which the intervention of peace- 
directed peoples ended before serious bloodshed. One or some of 
the political philosophies now zealously espoused by followers who 
deem its universal acceptance as essential to the salvation of civiliza- 
tion, may prove to be that panacea for the evils that have beset and 
prevented human happiness through the years; on the other hand, 
their influence, because of basic fallacies in their practical application, 
may not reach beyond the short span encompassed by the lifetime of 
their proponents. 

Whatever may be the conclusions recorded on the designs and deeds 
of 1940, but a handful of those now living will be named in its histori- 
cal summary years hence. The millions, despite their contributions 
and their sacrifices, even though their lives be given in violence, 
will be but unremembered members of the movements of armies and 
peoples. 

Were such the anonymous and mediocre contribution of men of the 
present to the world’s future, then, indeed, must life seem futile to the 
great mass of us. The worth of each individual, however, and his 
significance in the cosmic scheme, is not measured by his ability to cast 
his fame down through unnumbered years. Rather is the true measure 
of a man to be found in the manner in which he discharges his obliga- 
tion towards those whose life’s course was begun, guided or altered 
because he lived. 

The welfare of a mother, a wife, or a child continues to be through- 
out the life of every man a responsibility whose acceptance and fulfill- 
ment is a better index of character, and allows a better estimate of his 
reason for being, than does any critical review of his exterior achieve- 
ments, even though they be noted by historians a century hence. There 
are thousands able and anxious to perform notable works of achieve- 
ment and notorious acts of destruction in this world. If all the known 
discoveries and deeds of significance in the world’s history did not have 
one man’s name attached to their enaction, they would have another’s. 
But a man’s family and progeny are his alone, and his duties to them 
of a kind which no other man can adequately assume. 

It is in this direction that one known road toward immortality lies. 
It is in this way that life, however onerous or bitter on the surface, is 
choked with significance and well worth the struggle to all of us, 
however humble. And it is here, also, that life insurance makes its 
great contribution. As the guarantor of the performance of these 
duties the institution of life insurance has given to mankind a more 
practical instrument for the fulfillment of his material purpose in his 
life than may be had from any of its other institutions. 

Ga ys 
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ECAUSE our 
business is be- 


ing investigat- 
ed, it has become a 
delicate undertaking 
just at present for 
anyone in the insur- 
ance business to 
make a talk about 
current problems of 
his own business. 
Now I do not mean 
that anyone in the 
insurance business 
has reason to fear 
reprisals for what 
he might say, so long 
as he is fair and 
honest,,but the dif- 
ficulty lies in saying 
only what is abso- 
lutely fair and in 
refraining from any- 
thing that is unfair 
or may be construed 
as unfair. 

Let me _ suggest 
some of the difficul- 
ties of making a talk 
at this time. If we 
object to being in- 
vestigated, we 
arouse public sus- 
picion—and perhaps 
rightfully so. While 
we have already a 
high degree of pub- 
licity of all the af- 
fairs of our com- 
panies, it may well 
be that once in a 


more our business should be given 
a careful checkover by some public 
I, for one, would be in favor 
of such a move, particularly if the 
investigation were conducted not 
as a public trial or prosecution of 
the business, but as an effort on 
the part of men familiar with and 
concerned with the sound progress 
of insurance—say some such group 
as the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners—to conduct 
an intensive general review of the 


body. 
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SUPER VISION 
OR 


SUPERVISION 
By O. J. ARNOLD 


President, Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis 


whole field with a view to bringing 
both the practices of the companies 
and the laws of the states into line 
with advancing progress. But even 
though the present investigation 
goes somewhat wide of this mark, 
we cannot very well object to it. 

If we object to the conduct of 
the investigation, we, in effect, be- 
come critical of the committee 
which has been appointed to hear 
the facts. While the committee pre- 
sumably has the right to ask for 
and get whatever testimony they 


generation or 





want, they have 
delegated the actual 
work of  investiga- 
tion, preparation and 
preparation of evi- 
dence to the SEC 
And while I person 
ally do not feel the 


evidence submitted 
has been adequate 
for an understané- 


ing of the business, 
yet I am convinced 
the chairman of the 
Temporary National 
Economic Committe 

the TNEC—ha 
been totally sincere 
and honest in his 
several public utter 
ances urging that 
the committee de 
sires only to be full 
informed and t 
hear all sides of th 
questions at issue 

If we question th 
motives of the grow 
charged with sub 
mitting evidence, ® 
lay ourselves open? 
the accusation @ 
jumping at cond 
sions and of impit 
ing to them motive 
foreign to their i 
tentions. Perhap 
the evidence thé 
have selected is # 
key to their motivé 


It is difficult to keep from thinkit 
there may be some connection ¥ 
tween the two. 
licly state their motives, any ® 
jection on our part carries with 
the implication that we object 
being shown what, if anything 
wrong with our business. 

Yet even with these very 
hazards of talking about our ® 
ness, I propose to do just that 
my few minutes here today. 
further, I propose to talk about! 
investigation proceeding at W# 


Sut until they pe 
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ington, in the very sincere hope 
that each little bit contributed to 
an understanding of the questions 
raised by that investigation will 
add up in the long run to bring out 
the sort of constructive results the 
TNEC committee, the companies 
and the public want. 

Such a result is not likely to come 
out of the sort of thing we have 
been reading and hearing about in 
recent weeks. Columnists have been 
‘letting their public in” on all the 
dirt. I learned from my evening 
paper a few days ago, for example, 
that the insurance companies were 


maintaining a powerful lobby in 


Washington. Now I don’t know 
what everybody in the insurance 
business is doing, but I know 


enough about it, I think, to be 
aware of such a Washington lobby 
if the insurance 
maintaining one. 
are not. 


companies were 
I’m positive they 


Misinformation to Public 


In another column, I learned to 
my vast surprise that the insur- 
ance companies are resisting the 
investigation because they want to 
maintain secrecy and an air of mys- 
tery about their business. The fact 
is, of course, that the insurance 
companies spend substantial sums 
each year to inform their policy- 
holders and to train their agents 
todo so. But even recognizing their 
efforts sometimes fall short of the 
desired goal of full information for 
the policyholder, the viewpoint ex- 
pressed by this writer is at com- 
plete variance with the public state- 
ments of members of the SEC— 
statements which have praised the 
cooperation and more than complete 
information the companies have 
given to the SEC throughout the 
investigation. 

There is a general implication in 
many of the items I have seen in the 
press to the effect that the insur- 
ance companies have been uncoop- 
erative with the SEC and desirous 
of withholding information bearing 
on their economic power, for fear 
of disclosures which might be made. 
But my own conviction is that if 
the companies have any fear, it is 
the fear that the committee will 
not get all the facts it heeds for a 
full knowledge of the business ade- 
quate to sound conclusions. 

And there is much of the same 
sort of thing transpiring on the 
other side. Recently Senator O’Ma- 
honey, chairman of the TNEC, has 
felt called upon to make several 
statements denying on behalf of 
his committee a number of ideas, 














URGES MORE COMPLETE 
INVESTIGATION OF FACTS 


Moke rather than less fact finding by the T.N.E.C. investigators was urged by 
O. J. Arnold in an address delivered before the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Illinois held in Chicago last week. 
side which have tended to sidetrack the real issues at stake and put the whole 
matter in the guise of a petty quarrel,’’ were deplored by the author of the ac- 


companying discussion. 


"Public utterances by either 


He urged a thoroughgoing study of the bearing of life 


insurance on the American system of economy, but suggested that the more logical 
body to make whatever investigation considered necessary would be the National 
Association of Life Insurance Commissioners. 

Concerning possible federal control superimposed upon state control, he declared 
that such action would inevitably result in lessened vigilance on the part of the 
latter and that to the extent the two groups were in conflict, the results would be 
injurious to the business and the clientele it serves. 











schemes and motives which he felt 
had been imputed to his committee 
by persons in the insurance busi- 
ness. I, for one, feel the Senator 
probably very justly felt put upon; 
for no matter what others in Wash- 
ington may have in mind about our 
business, I think the Senator has 
been wholly honest in denying set 
preconceptions. While there is 
ground for confusion because the 
SEC is both the _ investigating 
agency for the TNEC and has also 
a representative on the committee 
itself, it is only fair and the part 
of good sense for everyone in the 
insurance business to keep quite 
clear the distinction between 
TNEC, which hears evidence, and 
the SEC, which is submitting evi- 
dence, just as we must distinguish 
between the TNEC or SEC and 
other groups or individuals in gov- 
ernment circles. 

The point I would like to make 


O. J. Arnold 





is that all of these remarks and 
side issues tend to prevent construc- 
tive thinking on the real questions 
at issue. Indeed, we have almost 
forgotten the fact that this is an 
investigation with a stated purpose, 
and the whole matter is assuming 
the guise of a petty quarrel which 
profits nothing either for the com- 
panies or the TNEC. The task at 
hand surely is one on which parties 
to the inquiry can easily agree— 
namly, to see that a clear factual 
picture is obtained of the bearing 
of life insurance on the American 
system of economy. This is the ob- 
jective of the committee, as force- 
fully stated by the chairman. Sure- 
ly it is an objective the insurance 
companies can heartily indorse. 
And if either side has gone astray 
of this objective or has by their 
public utterances led others to go 
astray, our present task should be 
to amend such harm as has been 
done thereby and to return as 
quickly as possible to the real is- 
sues at stake in this investigation. 
So, at the risk of being neither 
newsy nor exciting, I’d like today 
to go back to the fundamentals 
which all of us—the committee, the 
SEC, the companies and the public 
—may be overlooking to our own 
great loss. 

Because of the nature of our 
business—demanding as it does a 
high degree of public confidence— 
we in the insurance business could 
not but welcome and cooperate in 
the investigation of our affairs pro- 
posed by the President over a year 
ago. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was clearly stated. It was to 
determine whether the large funds 
entrusted to the insurance companies 
by the rank and file of the public 
were being used as an “instrument 
of economic power.” The committee’s 
chairman stated its desire to uphold 
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public confidence in the business. The 
committee—while unusual in it make- 
up as a body investigating legislative 
needs—is manned by able members 
of the Congress and by an equal num- 
ber of prominent appointees of the 
executive branch of the government. 

Nothing in the setup: of this inves- 
tigation, therefore, precluded the pos- 
sibility that its conduct would be con- 
structive and its impact on the public 
encouraging rather than disturbing. 

Yet the investigation has become 
disturbing—disturbing to the policy- 
holders, disturbing to the companies, 
and disturbing, apparently, to some 
members of Congress. 


Where Objection Arose 


If I am not mistaken, the investi- 
gation became disturbing only when 
the real purpose of the investigation 
was summarily tossed into the back- 
ground. The companies became ner- 
vous because the evidence bearing on 
monopoly or concentration of power 
or use of power was apparently ac- 
cepted as concluded, and the nature 
of the testimony subsequently sub- 
mitted suggested the monopoly issue 
had been settled in the minds of the 
SEC, at least, if not in the minds of 
the committee. No other conclusion 
could readily be drawn from the type 
of testimony thereafter introduced. 
Furthermore, because a veritable rash 
of suggestions of every sort bearing 
on the future of insurance began to 
hit the front pages, it would seem 
that others outside the TNEC as- 
sumed the committee had reached the 
conclusion insurance was proven wan- 
ton in its use of power. 

Now I am convinced that this is 
the point at which the whole investi- 
gation got somewhat off the track. 
Not that it matters a great deal that 
the subsequent evidence introduced 
bore largely on the operating prob- 
lems and management practices with- 
in the business—having little or no 
bearing on the subject of monopoly 
or economic power. But until the 
evidence was heard and the whole 
picture presented on the real pur- 
pose of the investigation—monopoly 
and use of power—the pursuit of 
other questions served only to arouse 
suspicion of the motives of the SEC, 
doubt as to the real purposes of the 
investigation, and above all, an un- 
comfortable feeling that the commit- 
tee—regardless of good intent—was 
being railroaded to conclusions with- 
out adequate opportunity to study 
facts. 


Suggested Implications 


Briefly, the implications suggested 
by the course of the testimony before 
the committee ran about like this: 
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. Life insurance is big—very big. 

2. Anything so big must need the 

federal government to control it 

or police it—or even compete 
with it. 

3. Therefore, the SEC and the com- 
mittee must look into every fea- 
ture of management of the busi- 
ness—with emphasis on its short- 
comings. 

No one will argue much with the 
major premise—that life insurance 
is big. But the apparent readiness to 
accept the second premise—a readi- 
ness made all too evident by the 
course of the hearings—in my opin- 
ion simply overlooked the real issue 
at stake. To assume that insurance 
demands federal attention solely be- 
cause it is big is a tremendous as- 
sumption. For unless my thinking is 
wrong, the very bigness attained by 
insurance, without federal attention, 
may be the best possible proof that 
no such attention is needed. It all 
depends on whether insurance is good 
or bad, whether it is sound or un- 
sound, whether it has won its bigness 
through merit or misconduct. And 
at least it would seem that an earnest 
effort to study the facts could not 
avoid such questions as how and why 
the business has grown. 


How Did it Grow? 

How did insurance grow so big? 
by cutthroat competition with its 
competitors? By restraining trade? 
By developing and controlling patents 
on financial safety? By licensing proc- 
esses of investment to the exclusion 
of competition? By vast mergers? By 
building holding company structures? 
The fact is that these devices of mo- 
nopoly or aids to bigness are largely 
unavailable to insurance, and if 
available, have not been used. Insur- 
ance grew big by performing a sound 
and sensible service to the American 
investor. Yet not one whit of evidence 
has been introduced showing how in- 
surance attained bigness—and that 
is a serious omission which, to my 
mind, needs correction. If bigness is 
tHe result of evildoing, the federal 
government should take note. If big- 
ness is the result of merit unaided by 
monopolistic devices, the interference 
of federal power at the expense of 
the policyholder or the taxpayer or 
both may well be considered quite 
superfluous. 

Why did life insurance grow so 
big? And why does it continue to 
grow —even in depressions? Is _ it 
really because it feeds itself like a 
snowball rolling downhill? Or do 
other forms of savings and invest- 
ment grow just as rapidly so long as 
they sustain public confidence in their 
soundness and integrity? Does in- 





surance grow in depressions when 
other forms of savings cease to grow 
because of some diabolical factor ip 
its makeup or because it is a safe 
haven for money during times of eeo. 
nomic distress? Has it grown because 
it made wild promises to the public 
which it could not fulfill? Or because 
it has fulfilled the promises it has 
made? Not one whit of evidence has 
been given as to why life insurance 
grew—only the bald fact that it grew 
and remained healthy through depres- 
sions. But it is difficult to see why 
anyone should be alarmed because 
life insurance has proved safe for 
the savings of the people during de. 
pressions. 


What is the Objective? 
Where is insurance headed? To- 
ward concentration of economic 
power? Toward control of assets in 
a few hands? Nothing has been 
shown on this point except a static 
picture of the current bigness of the 
business and of certain companies 
within the business. Yet the most 
feeble effort to get at facts would 
show that the nature of insurance 
investments gives the companies a 
minimum of ownership rights or 
means of control over business, that 
there has been constantly increasing 
competition in insurance, and that 
steady decentralization of assets both 
by companies and by geographic areas 
has been taking place over the past 60 
years or more. But no such evidence 
has been introduced. 

What is insurance? Is it like a 
business dealing in some commodity? 
Does its price—in which safety is the 
greatest factor—have the same char- 
acter as a commodity price? Is a 
safe price for insurance best deter- 
mined by cutthroat competition or 
by pooling the experience of the com- 
panies under the supervision of the 
state? Is a price based largely on 
future contingencies, the same as 4 
commodity price based on current 
costs? Is a business in which the 
profit motive is largely lacking sub 
ject to the same suspicion of price 
policies as a business dominated by 
the profit motive? Is a business whose 
assets are held largely for the bene 
fit of its customers the same as 4 
business whose assets belong solely 
its owners? Is a business which it 
vests in other businesses only as 4 
creditor the same as a business which 
buys ownership or voting control of 
other businesses? , 

Exploration of such points as these 
surely is sufficiently germane to the 
whole question of monopoly and of use 
of economic power to suggest that 
omission of such evidence is striking. 
Indeed, it suggests on the part of 
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those entrusted with accumulating 
evidence something less than thorough 
effort to get at facts and something 
akin to a willingness to accept as a 
foregone conclusion that bigness must 
mean badness. 

Now, in making such a statement, 
I do not mean to impute to anyone 
an evil motive or a deliberate intent 
to deceive the Congress or the people 
er anyone else. There are limits of 
time against which both the SEC 
and the TNEC have had to work. 
Members of the SEC in their own 
public statements have indicated they 
are as aware as anyone of the seri- 
ousness of such limits; for the life 
insurance business in all its aspects, 
particularly as it relates to the econ- 
omy as a whole, is indeed complex. 
But it seems to me that the very real 
complexities of the original questions 
posed for consideration by this com- 
mittee and the very evident need for 
thorough information in order to un- 
derstand the nature and extent of 
economic power exercised by insur- 
ance companies should have suggested 
either careful limitation of the scope 
of evidence to the time and funds 
allotted, or else the use of every pre- 
caution to warn the committee and the 
public against an assumption that the 
bigness of life insurance as it was 
portrayed offered prima facie evidence 
of unbridled power. 

Even less supportable is another 
apparent assumption made in lieu of 
adequate evidence—namely, that life 
insurance is so big it needs federal 
attention. The fact is that insurance 
has grown big through doing a sound 
job of providing safety and protec- 
tion for the American public. 

The fact is that insurance has used 
no monopolistic device, no restraints, 
no unfair competition to grow big; 
and that it must, of necessity, there- 
fore, have grown big by doing an 
efficient job for the public. 


Competition is Alive 


The fact is that competition is 
very much alive in the insurance bus- 
iness—determining prices, preventing 
Stagnation, tending always to decen- 
tralize assets in the business and pre- 
venting the establishment of vested 
or protected interests. 

The fact is that insurance holds 
the bulk of its reserves for the benefit 
of its policyholders and not for the 
benefit of managers or owners. 

The fact is that insurance, far from 
Seeking economic power or control 
over American business or finance, 
avoids ownership and ownership 
nights in American business and seeks 
only to make credit available when 
and where it is needed—to business or 
© government. Of course it might be 





suggested that insurance companies 
could exercise power by refusing to 
extend credit. But the changing pat- 
tern of insurance company invest- 
ments over the years belies this sug- 
gestion, for these investments reflect 
with a remarkable degree of accuracy 
each phase of economic expansion of 
the country and each period of ex- 
pansion of the public debt. Moreover, 
the vigorous competition of 308 life 
insurance companies alone seeking 
sound securities makes absurd any 
such suggestion. 


Growth Factors 


The fact is that insurance for the 
most part has neither the motive to 
acquire power which arises from the 
prospect of individual gain, nor the 
machinery available in the form of 
patents, ownership rights in business, 
control of raw materials or processes 
which would enable it to gain eco- 
nomic power. 

And, above all, the fact is that in- 
surance has grown because it has ful- 
filled its contracts with the people 
year in and year out. 

And these things being true—and 
being subject to proof if all the evi- 
dence were given—the burden of 
proof falls heavily on the shoulders 
of those who contend that the super- 
power of supervision of federal gov- 
ernment is needed in insurance af- 
fairs. That burden they not only have 
refused to shoulder, but have lightly 
cast aside; and they should not be 
permitted to do so. 

For the how and the why and the 
where and the what of insurance 
growth surely owe their soundness in 
great measure to the fact that insur- 
ance for nearly a hundred years has 
been supervised by the states. If insur- 
ance is good—and various members of 
the SEC and the TNEC have repeat- 
edly and publicly declared it is good— 
then it follows that state supervision is 
good; for the two have grown hand in 
hand. It seems no less than staggering 
to me there has been an apparent as- 
sumption of the need for federal at- 
tention to insurance without even the 
slightest effort on the part of those 
concerned to hear testimony as to 
what state supervision is, how it 
works, what are its merits and what 
are its demerits. State supervision 
seems in a fair way to be convicted, 
without benefit of trial or hearing, 
of having been a failure because it 
has encouraged the growth of a great 
and a sound institution for the Amer- 
ican people. 

But there are several points about 
state supervision which I believe are 
exceedingly pertinent to this whole 
question of monopoly and use of 
power—points which have been ut 








terly ignored in evidence but which 
I believe should be a part of the pub- 
lic record on this question. ° 

The fact is that among all the other 
characteristics of insurance growth 
which prevent abuse or use of power, 
none is more important—none is of 
greater significance to the American 
public—than the fact of supervision 
by the several states as opposed to a 
central or single supervision. There 
are several reasons why this is true. 

The first is that state supervision 
tends to stimulate progress and to en- 
courage innovations and advances in 
the services performed by insurance 
companies and the benefits provided 
for the public. Let me enlarge a little 
on this point. 

Insurance has been subject over the 
years to a long and continuous series 
of changes, improvements, and ad- 
vances. By degrees these advances 
have been incorporated into laws or 
recognized in supervisory procedures 
of the various states. The methods by 


which these advances have been 
brought about are worth careful 
study. In most instances, such im- 


provements as have been incorporated 
into legislative procedure have been 
improvements previously worked out, 
tested in practical operation and 
adhered to by one or two or a handful 
of forward-looking companies. Once 
tested and found sound, they have 
been recognized by the state super- 
visory bodies or legislatures of one or 
more states and through legislative 
enactment have been made generally 
applicable in those states. And thus 
the wedge was entered whereby gen- 
eral and nation-wide recognition could 
be given to such improvements, pro- 
vided the changes had been proved 
sound by the first companies and first 
states to adopt them, usually after 
modification and improvements had 
been made based upon practical ex- 
perience. 


Strength Factors 


The inherent strength in_ this 
method of development should be 
obvious. A government supervisory or 
regulatory body—state or federal— 
assumes tremendous responsibility if 
it becomes arbitrary and dictatorial 
in its action, forcing on any large 
body of business changes and reforms 
which are unproven, untried and un- 
tested. Such arbitrary action must of 
necessity involve the threat of serious 
consequences to business and to 
government both. Yet even a casual 
review of the progressive steps taken 
in the insurance field indicates clearly 
that many of the reforms and ad- 
vances accomplished by the method I 
have just outlined would have been 
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considered arbitrary and unjust if 
they had been attempted on a nation- 
wide scale. Certainly such progress 
must of necessity have been subjected 
to tremendous resistance and perhaps 
some sabotage if attempted on a 
nation-wide scale rather than being 
tested and tried locally under state 
supervision. The fact that one or two 
states or one or two companies are 
able, under state supervision to at- 
tempt new concepts and methods, is 
in itself a guarantee of progress for 
the insurance business and is in keep- 
ine with a long established tradition 
of American government. 


A Question of Method 


The problems of insurance are by 
no means completely solved. Speaking 
for life insurance, with which I am 
most familiar, there is room for prog- 
ress and the men in the business them- 
selves are fully conscious of that fact. 
Today, for example, it has become 
widely recognized that agents’ com- 
pensation might be improved. The 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
has appointed an able and representa- 
tive committee to canvass the question 
and recommend solutions. Many in- 
dividual companies are investigating 
the problem and my own company has 
recently made changes in its form of 
compensation which bear fundamen- 
tally on the type of service rendered 
by the agent to the public. It is note- 
worthy, however, that rigid laws in 
certain states, particularly New York 
State, covering acquisition costs and 
method of payment of agents, are 
such as to prevent development along 
such lines except on a very narrow 
basis. If such a law were in force 
under federal supervision, it would 
be a practical impossibility for any 
company to attempt modification of 
the present plan of compensation. In- 
deed, if such a federal law existed, it 
is probable the life insurance business 
would demonstrate little desire to im- 
prove compensation methods. The ef- 
fect of the law would be to encourage 
inertia rather than to encourage 
aggressive, forward-looking action. 

A second point I think should be 
recognized about state supervision is 
this: There is in this right to experi- 
ment—to vary procedure and practice 
and to depart from custom without 
undue necessity of creating sectional 
or national dispute—one fundamental 
protection to the whole principle of 
competition in the public interest. The 
history of life insurance is a striking 
example of this fact. The historical 
position of the large companies and 
the smaller companies is well known 
to students of the business and to a 
large part of the public. No one in 
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the insurance business would deny 
that the vigorous competition of the 
smaller companies has been a healthy 
affair for the large companies as well 
as for the public. The great bulk of 
these smaller and new companies 
which have been established have ren- 
dered an excellent service to the pub- 
lic and their growth and development 
has been a tremendous stimulus to 
competition in the business. 

But these smaller companies prob- 
ably owe their ability to exist and 
grow and compete to a fundamental 
innovation created by them and first 
accepted by a few western states—the 
Preliminary Term basis of 
Preliminary Term 
was not until 
about twenty-five years after it was 
first used. Yet without this innova- 
tion which was so long a subject of 
dispute among actuaries—with a divi- 
sion of opinion roughly drawn between 


so-called 
reserve valuation. 


generally accepted 


the established companies and the 
newer companies — the 
that few, if indeed any, of the newer 
companies could have survived. To- 


chances are 


day, even those companies’ which 
traditionally have held with the Net 
Level Premium basis of valuation 


have long since recognized not only 
the actuarial soundness of Prelimi- 
nary Term but also the effectiveness 
of Preliminary Term in encouraging 
competition. 


Would Retard Progress 


It is hard to conceive that these 
developments and this fostering of 
competition would have been similarly 
encouraged under federal control. I, 
for one, doubt if we would have Pre- 
liminary Teim even today if we had 
had federal supervision at the turn of 
the century. It is not historically or 
practically true that federal control 
aids and abets the development of 
competition. To the contrary, federal 
regulation tends to make more rigid 
the structure of a business and more 
complex and difficult the problem of 
establishment of new competition. 

Such is not the case under state 
supervision. And that brings me to a 
third point. The newest of companies, 
struggling to do a better job for the 
public and through doing a better job 
to attract the public eye, gains the 
sympathy and protection from the 
supervision of its home state. At- 
tempts from other sections or states 
to stifle that competition only increase 
the efforts to give opportunity for 
growth of the new company. And 
competition is abetted rather than 
stifled under such a system. No honest 
endeavor to create true competition 
and prevent the slipping of the indus- 
try into a fixed pattern which tends 





strongly to create a fixed non-competi- 
tive situation can ignore the fact of 
this protection afforded by home state 
supervision for companies lying 
within its borders. It is just as true 
that sympathetic state guidance an 
assistance is able to encourage new 
and young industries in our American 
life today as it was that a sympathetic 
federal government could protect an¢@ 
encourage young American industries 
of a century ago in their struggle to 
compete against the established indus. 
tries of Europe. 


State Supervision 


fourth 
supervision, 


And that brings me to a 
point regarding 
There is something more than a mere 
tendency to monopoly involved in cen. 


state 


tralized contiol as against state con- 
trol. Testimony before the TNEC has 
rather laboriously, perhaps, brought 
out the efforts of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and other 
groups to influence legislation or to 
stifle adverse legislation in the & 
states. The speaks elo 
quently of the difficulty of influencing 
such legislation. Insurance men be 
cause they are in close touch with the 
aspirations of the American people 
are not inclined to be over-jittery 
about Communists, Socialists, Fascists 
or any other subversive group in our 
American political life. But if such 
groups are present and if they have 
the purpose of controlling or influ 
encing any major part of our economic 
and social life, it is certain that their 
job is made simpler the minute you 
establish centralization of authority. 
The insurance business has had long 
experience with the fact that it 
essentially impossible to control o 
influence widely the legislatures of #8 
states all at one time. That is also 
invaluable defense—it should be noted 
—against the companies as an o& 
ganized unit or subversive political 
elements or any other group whit 
might attempt to dominate the life 
insurance business, establish a monop- 
oly therein, or gain control over th 
assets which represent the savings 
the people. 

It is a healthy sign in America 
life today —and a real promise @ 
American development — that ther 
still exists a line drawn _ betwe@ 
states. Today the trend seems to 
toward removing state barriers ab: 
state interest and focusing all polit 
eal and social action on the volatit 
and dangerous lines of class group 
Historically, however, America gre 
through the interaction of states ant 
sections. The state feeling—a Wit 
consin which encourages liberalism, * 
Vermont encouraging conservatis® 


testimony 
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and thrift, a California encouraging 
social experimentation, a Texas insist- 
ing upon state rights, a Nebraska re- 
fusing to build indebtedness or an 
overwhelming tax structure—these are 
forces which have stimulated progress 
in America. Such progress is likely 
to be lost if all authority and all 
political thought and all pressures and 
all movements are centralized into 
national politics. 

On the other hand, the threat of 
class control or factional control can- 
not be a particularly serious threat 
when the states are allowed to work 
out their individual destinies. Ham 
and eggs tried in California may be 
disastrous in California but it does 
not constitute a threat to the Nation. 
A non-partisan league and a social- 
istic government competing with pri- 
vate enterprise in North Dakota may 
be a disastrous experiment for North 
Dakota but it does not mean disaster 
for the country. So it is in the field 
of insurance. Responding to pressure 
groups or local political elements, mis- 
made and even 
misdemeanors found in 
the conduct of insurance supervision 
by the state. But these mistakes have 
never harmed the steady, safe growth 
of the institution of life insurance as 
a whole. Yet the moment you 
tralize control of insurance on a na- 
tional basis and subject it to national 
pressure groups or national political 
factions, you place in jeopardy the 
whole institution of insurance. Those 
who would ignore this fact must in- 
deed have a sublime faith in the in- 
fallibility and the supervision of a 
super government, a faith neither 
human nature nor history upholds. 


takes are frequently 
occasionally 


cen- 


Finally, let us assume that federal 
control is superimposed on state con- 
trol. State control of insurance has 
been steadily built—over 90 years. It 
has been, regardless of its critics, the 
watchful eye over an industry which, 
in public worth, prevention of poverty, 
protection of property, and stimula- 
tion to industrial development and 
growth is America’s most successful 
business. In the fulfilment of its con- 
tracts it has an almost unbroken rec- 
ord of good faith. The business has 
fulfilled its public responsibility under 
the guidance of state supervision—a 
supervision that has grown better and 
better as each generation has passed. 





‘The superimposing of federal super- 
vision on this structure can only mean 
the weakening and dissolution of this 
Slate system. If the federal govern- 
ment Steps into the field of supervi- 
sion, it will be only the natural ten- 
dency for state supervision to relax 
ts vigilance. There can only be a 
natural tendency for the two types of 
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Promoting Prestige 


“While the great institution of life 
insurance enjoys tremendous prestige, 
the agent, the one who makes it all 
possible and without whose services it 
could not even exist, in many cases does 
not enjoy prestige and standing in his 
community and among his friends at all 
comparable with that of the institution 
he represents and which he has built.” 

"Remember always that the numerous 
prestige-building methods suggested in 
this book—there are 120 of them in all 
—will not in themselves build prestige 
unless predicated on a foundation of 
competent knowledge, agreeable per- 
sonality and a real love of people.” 

—Quotctions from “Promoting Per- 
sonal Prestige in Life Insurance” by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus. 








FORTNIGHT ago this depart- 
A ment dealt with a book that 
started with a quotation from Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary (it was 
Roderick Pirnie’s “Planning and Sell- 
ing the Basic Estate”). Here we have 
another Personal 
Prestige in Life Insurance” (Mutual 
Underwriter Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
$1) by Kenilworth H. Mathus, who 
recently left the life insurance field 
to become editor of the “Casualty and 
Surety Journal,” the monthly 
magazine of the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives. 

That initial quotation, defining the 
“prestige” of the book’s title, is as 
“Personal charm or attrac- 
influence derived 
charm 


one—“Promoting 


new 


follows: 
tiveness; weight or 
from past success; 
derived from acknowledged character 
or reputation.” That happens to be 
the second meaning; the first (now 
obsolete) is, according to the latest 
edition, “a conjurer’s trick; a sorcery; 
an illusion; a deception.” You’ve 
heard a sleight-of-hand artist called 
a prestidigitator—it’s the same root. 


force or 


supervision both to get into conflict on 
some matters and to “pass the buck” 
on others. To the extent that they are 
in conflict, the results will be injuri- 
ous to the business and to the extent 
that they “pass the buck,” supervision 
will be weakened on both sides. Super- 
vision to be effective must be first of 
all possessed of a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility and duty. To inject into 
the supervision of insurance com- 
panies a situation which would tend 
toward “let the other fellow take care 
of it” would be to weaken substan- 
tially the whole supervisory structure. 
(Continued on page 26) 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


To those of us who don’t like to 
work very hard there doubtless is 
something tricky about prestige, and 
for those of us who just sit back and 
envy the better fellow, his prestige is 
just a deception. But Mr. Mathus not 
only follows the real present-day 
meaning of the word but shows in— 
as quoted in our box—120 ways how 
solid, genuine prestige can be built 
up. 

A word, however, as to the author’s 
prestige, or the basis for it. The 
present book is his fourth connected 
with life insurance selling. He started 
in the business as an agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life, then for nearly ten 
years was a home office official of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in charge 
of sales promotion; that was followed 
by service with the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, where he was 
editor of the Managers’ Magazine and 
the Handbook of Agency Management. 
Between that work and his move into 
the casualty and surety field, he did 
special assignments for the agency 
department of the Massachusetts 
Mutual life and was advertising man- 
ager of the Acacia Mutual Life. The 
methods given in “Promoting Per- 
sonal Prestige” were culled, in addi- 
tion, from his travels over more than 
200,000 miles in the United States and 
Canada interviewing the heads of 
more than 600 agencies. So that he 
knows what he’s talking about. 

And when Mr. Mathus talks about 
the distressing contrast between the 
high prestige of life insurance and the 
low esteem in which many life insur- 
ance agents are held, he is touching 
on a problem which The Spectator 
has time after time tried to help in 
solving. And his approach to it, while 
easy to read, is by no means super- 
ficial. 

After his introductory chapters, 
Mr. Mathus takes up prospecting, 
third party influence, amusements and 
organizations, civic activities, 
advertising, and building 
devices. His general comments are 
few, his specific suggestions many. 
And they work toward making the 
agent a better life insurance salesman 
as well as better known. That is so 
often a happy characteristic of the 
agent’s life, that what helps him as a 
citizen helps him in business and vice 
versa. 


sports, 
publicity, 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Fortnight Facts on the T.N.E.C. 


Week in Washington 
Fortnight’s developments in the 
TNEC probe included, in addition to 
the hearings in Washington which 
were, for the most part, devoted to 
testimony relating to the farm mort- 
gage loan investments of the com- 
panies, Superintendent Louis Pink’s 
report to the legislature of the State 
of New York, in which TNEC com- 
ments were prominent, and Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s maiden speech 
before an insurance group, his ap- 
pearance at the New York Insurance 
occasioning a 


Society’s luncheon 


record turnout. 


Farm Mortgages 


Preceding the farm mortgage testi- 
mony, a statement by Gerhard Gesell, 
SEC counsel, quoted from the recently 
released statistical study (see The 
Spectator of Feb. 15), suggested to 
some extent the nature and objec- 
tive of the questioning to follow. Mr. 
Gesell reminded that the study showed 
the 26 companies in the study to have 
held at the end of 1938 $743,961,000 of 
farm mortgages and $529,392,000 of 
farm real estate. In addition they 
owned $81,755,000 of farm real estate 
under contract of sale. These figures 
were contrasted with the situation at 
the end of 1929 when these same com- 
panies held $1,787,799,000 worth of 
farm mortgages and $81,907,000 in 
real estate owned. 

“Because of their huge investments 
in farm real estate,” the Gesell state- 
ment said, “life insurance companies 
are an important factor in the agri- 
cultural economics of the country. 
Difficulties with these investments 
have placed them among the largest 
land owners in the country. The eco- 
nomic and social consequences of in- 
surance companies as creditors of 
farmers and owners of farm land pose 
many interesting and difficult ques- 
tions, some of which cannot yet be 
answered and others to which the 
answers can only be suggested.” 

Some of these questions as outlined 
by the SEC counsel are: Will the in- 
surance companies resume farm lend- 
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ing on the same scale as formerly, and 
what will be the results if they fail 
to do so? Has the result of insur- 
ance operations been a drawing off of 
capital from some sections, particu- 
larly from the farms of the South? 
What effect has absentee (Insurance) 
ownership had upon agricultural com- 
munities of the Middle West? Has it 
encouraged the rehabilitation of these 
communities or has it resulted in an 
uprooted population? 


Mortgage Men Testify 


Glenn Rogers, manager of the Farm 
Loan division of the Metropolitan 
Life, testified at length in respect to 
his company’s volume of farm mort- 
gages, their territorial distribution, 
attitude toward foreclosed properties, 
etc. When Senator O’Mahoney was 
speaking in New York this week he 
referred to Mr. Rogers as “one of the 
best witnesses yet heard at the in- 
quiry,” an interesting comment in 
view of the fact that Mr. Rogers en- 
gaged in several biting exchanges 
with Mr. Gesell during the former’s 
tenure on the witness stand. On one 
such occasion, Mr. Gesell was repri- 
manded by Senator O’Mahoney for 
his argumentative tactics with the 
witness. 





George S. Van Schaik 


Mr. Rogers testified that the Metro. 
politan sold $11,600,000 of land last 
year in the various states. He said, 
in answer to questioning, that al- 
though the company could do better 
owning and managing the farms than 
as mortgagee, despite apparently 
large rehabilitation expenses entailed 
in the former procedure, the Metro. 
politan, nevertheless, was making 
every effort to return ownership of 
the land to the farmers, a social view- 
point that was praised by Senator 
O’Mahoney. Mr. Rogers said that 175 
tenants were able to buy back their 
farms from the Metropolitan last 
year, some paying as little as 4 per 
cent down. He reported that the com- 
pany is now making an analysis of 
tenancies with a view to making 
owners of as many of them as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Rogers’ description of the Met- 
ropolitan’s farm loan division set-up, 
which is very complete with separate 
departments for lending, managing 
and sales, with a total personnel of 
350, of which 165 were fieldmen, ap- 
peared to be of unusual interest and 
enlightenment to the committee. Said 
SEC Commissioner Leon Henderson, 
“The only thing lacking is a surplus 
disposal and stamp plan.” 

Another witness on the same topic, 
substantially, was Vice-President 
R. R. Rogers of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, who is in 
charge of farm mortages for the New- 
ark, N. J., company. Mr. Roger's 
testimony revealed corresponding 
practices with the Metropolitan in re 
spect to leniency toward borrowers, 
reluctance to foreclose, and easy terms 

agreements. From 
Rogers’ testimony it 


for repurchase 
Vice-President 
would appear that Prudential differs 
from Metropolitan somewhat in their 
attitude on rehabilitation. The Pre 
dential holds such efforts to a mini- 
mum of repairs, leaving more extel- 
sive restoration to the farmer himself 
in consideration of a lower sale price 
This policy, Mr. Rogers testified, per 
mits the company to turn back its 
farm foreclosures more rapidly. 


Empire State Mortgage 


Metropolitan Life executives al® 
testified at the hearings in respect ® 
urban real estate mortgages. Vite 
President F. W. Ecker was on the 
stand for a time and in the course # 
testimony discussed the great Park 
chester project in New York City. He 
said that the company contemplate 
housing projects of this character ® 
other states but is waiting to obser 
how the New York undertaking works 
out. He said that safety always has 
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to be the first consideration in the 
company’s investment program but 
that uppermost at all times is a de- 
sire to put back, where possible, money 
into the territory whence it came. 

Chairman F. H. Ecker also re- 
turned to testify at the recent hear- 
ings, and in respect to urban mort- 
gages, had some interesting things to 
say about the Empire State Building. 
He said that to date, the Metropol- 
ijtan is $3,800 ahead on the Empire 
State transaction whereby the com- 
pany, instead of foreclosing on its 
$27,500,000 in 1937, scaled down the 
interest which by contract was at 5% 
per cent. 

Mr. Ecker objected to Mr. Gesell’s 
interpretation of the compromise with 
Empire State, Inc., as an arrange- 
ment whereby Metropolitan waived 
$10,000,000 of interest. Such a figure, 
he explained, included projected in- 
terest, which could not correctly be 
put down as a loss. The amount 
actually waived, Mr. Ecker explained, 
was $4,162,000. 

The original set-up of the Metro- 
politan’s loan to Empire State as de- 
scribed by Mr. Ecker called for 6 
per cent during construction, 54% per 
cent until 1940, and 5 per cent there- 
after. On the outstanding face amount 
of the loan, Mr. Ecker stated, the 
Metropolitan has 
cent return yearly. 


received 2.8 per 


During the course of testimony on 
this topic, Mr. Ecker had occasion to 
state that the Metropolitan had com- 
plete freedom of choice in the matter 
of foreclosing on the Empire State 
and emphatically denied inferences 
that the present owners and man- 
agers, Dupont, Raskob, Smith, et al., 
had threatened to move tenants 
brought into the building through 
their personal influence if the life in- 
surance company took over the prop- 
erty. 

Other witnesses who testified dur- 
ing the past fortnight included John 
G. McLaughlin, acting manager of the 
real estate department of the Mutual 
Life of New York, and Frank L. Polk, 
prominent New York attorney who is 
Both re- 
plied to questioning on the Mutual 
Life’s mortgage loans, the bulk of 
which are concentrated in New York 
City and principally on large prop- 
erties. 


a trustee of that company. 


New England’s Smith 


Another witness was George Wil- 
‘ard Smith, president of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life, who outlined his 
company’s practice in the matter of 
real estate and mortgages. Growth of 
the New England Mutual in the past 
decade in point of premium and assets 
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"Mr. Prospect, I'd like to have you meet my silent partner." 


Gesell, and 
Mr. Smith was invited to explain the 
reasons. In responding to the request, 
Mr. Smith had to make apologies for 
the explanation sounding like a bit 
of sales propaganda for the company. 
He was encouraged to go on, however, 
and in his subsequent remarks at- 
tributed the company’s progress to its 
age, reputation, able field force, lib- 
erality of contracts, etc. 


seemed to intrigue Mr. 








THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Morgan 8B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies since 
1922, now marking his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary with the organization, was hon- 
ored in a testimonial resolution adopted 
by the directors at the annual organiza- 
tion meeting on February 13. Mr. 
Brainard became officially connected 
with the Aetna Life on February |4, 
1905, and not long afterwards was 
elected an officer of its affiliated com- 
panies. He advanced through various 
offices, and for many years has been 
president of all the Aetna Companies. 

The resolution concluded as follows: 

“RESOLVED: That we, the directors 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and its affiliated companies, express to 
Mr. Brainard today our sincere con- 
gratulations upon the approaching an- 
niversary of his position in office; our 
appreciation of the work so successfully 
carried on through all these years; our 
recognition of his personal contribution 
to the high standing of our companies; 
and our hope and ardent wish that for 
many years he may quide their growth 
and enjoy the satisfaction that real 
accomplishment always brings." 








Another witness cailed before the 
hearing was Arthur F. Hall, chair- 
man of the board of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Hall was questioned briefly on col- 
lateral loans made in 1929. 


Van Schaick a Witness 


The cause of state insurance was 
given a real boost in the appearance 
before the committee of George S. 
Van Schaick, vice-president of the 
New York Life, in charge of the com- 
pany’s real estate bureau. Mr. Van 
Schaick was superintendent of insur- 
ance of the State of New York dur- 
ing the stressful period of the early 
thirties. To his lot fell the momentous 
decisions which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of convention values and, as 
well, the temporary moratorium on 
policyholders loans. 

With the assurance that comes from 
a thorough knowledge of the problem 
involved and with an understanding 
of the economic and social importance 
of the decision to be made, Mr. Van 
Schaick, with a graphic conciseness, 
discussed the action of the state 
supervising officials in establishing a 
standard of valuation for insurance 
company assets during a time when 
the financial exchanges were in such 
doldrums that their quotations repre- 
sented but little of the true values 
of the investments they listed. 

Mr. Van Schaick was very positive 

(Continued on page 16) 
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John Hancock Report 


President Guy W. Cox, in his an- 
nual report to the policyholders of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston, recently 
announced that increase in insurance 
in force for 1939, which was more 
than double the increase for the pre- 
vious year, amounted to $175,121,057. 
This brought the total insurance in 
force to the sum of $4,350,678,256, 
the highest amount in the company’s 
history. 

Payments to policyholders in 1939 
amounted to $95,678,234, or $317,868 
per business day. Dividends for 1940 
will continue at the rate adopted in 
1937 and maintained through 1938 


and 1939. The amount set aside for 
this purpose is $20,643,391, an in- 
crease of $1,076,119 over 1939. 

“In view of the general fall in the 
interest rate on safe investments,” 
remarked President Cox, “this an- 
nouncement must afford our policy- 
holders some measure of satisfaction.” 

A gain of 6.65 per cent was shown 
in admitted assets, which amounted 
at the close of 1939 to $981,719,965. 
Assigned liabilities amounted to $893,- 
758,628, of which $806,638,843 con- 
stitutes the legal policy reserve. Sur- 
plus resources, which include a con- 
tingency reserve of 25 million dollars, 
amount to $87,961,337, which is 9.84 


per cent of liabilities. 





nesses or callings: 








Prospects * 
Prospects PS verywhere / 


Virtually every field of human en- 
deavor is represented by holders of life 
insurance policies. Consider: 


A recent review of a large number of 
Prudential death claims each of $10,000 
or more, showed that the insured fol- 
lowed many different kinds of busi- 


Engineers, lawyers, clergymen, doc- 
tors, insurance men, housewives, stu- 
dents, executives, morticians, soldiers, 
naval men, bankers, educators, mer- 
chants—the list is almost universal. 


Prospects 7 They ate to be found 


wherever men live. 


Ged) rudential 
Iusurance 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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EARLS JOINS CONN. MUTUAL 





William T. Earls 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Ih. 
surance Company has announced the 
appointment of William T. Earls, 
C.L.U., as general agent at Cincin- 
nati, effective March 1, 1940. Mr. 
Earls succeeds L. D. Fowler, who has 
resigned to become executive vice- 
president of the Hospital Care Cor- 
poration of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Earls entered the life insur- 
ance business with the New England 
Mutual in 1931 after graduating from 
Holy Cross. He led the Guy D. Ran- 
dolph Agency of the New England 
Mutual for five years and was among 
the first five in his company for the 
past three years; he led the company 
in 1939, being the youngest man ever 
to lead the New England Mutual. Mr. 
Earls qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1939, and was presi 
dent of the Cincinnati chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters in 1938. 


Executive Changes 
By Atlantic Life 


The board of directors of the At 
lantic Life Insurance Company meé 
on Tuesday, February 20, and elected 
Robert V. Hatcher, secretary ail 
superintendent of agencies, to @ 
office of vice-president. The boat 
also named A. B. Scott as secretaty 
and general counsel, Kenneth R. Mi 
ler as superintendent of agencies, all 
H. K. Bache, Jr., as assistant sett 
tary. 

Dr. Cullen Pitt, acting medical @ 
rector, was elected medical direc 
and J. W. Sinton, Jr., vice-presidet 
and member of the board, was elect! 
also a member of the executive cor 
mittee. 
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D. Bobb Slattery Joins 
National of Vermont 


Announcement is made by the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of the 
election of Daniel Bobb Slattery as a 
new officer, with the title of assistant 
to Vice-President Edward D. Field, 


who is in charge of the company’s 
agency activities. Mr. Slattery, for 
twenty years successfully identified 


with the life insurance business and 
recently assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, will begin his new 
duties here on March 4. 

He has had much experience both 
in the field and in the home office of 
the Penn Mutual, with which he has 
been 1924, when as 
agency had the broad 
experience of visiting that company’s 
United States. 
years he 


connected since 


examiner he 
agencies all over the 
In more recent been 
highly successful in the direction of 
sales promotion for the Penn Mutual. 
He was closely associated with the 
late Frank H. Davis, 
well and favorably known throughout 
the life insurance fraternity. Under 
Vice-President Patterson he was for 
atime contact man for the company 


has 


who was so 


with agencies throughout the eastern 
zone of the United States. 

Although his duties with the Na- 
tional will not be those of publicity, 
Mr. Slattery has had much experience 
in that line and in 1928 organized the 
direct mail advertising of the Penn 
Mutual which won national 
awards. He has the 
Life Advertisers and in 
1936 was its president, and for a num- 
ber of years he served on the pub- 
licity committee for the Annual Mes- 
sage of Life Insurance. 


many 
been active in 


Association 





D. Bobb Slattery 











SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE FOR MISSOURI 


6 UPERINTENDENT of Insurance Ray B. Lucas, whose photographs are presented 
on page three of this issue, was born in Missouri, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1913 and obtained his law degree from the University of 


Chicago in 1915. 


He entered the practice of law in the town of Benton, Scott 


County, the following year in partnership with Thomas B. Dudley, a former legisla- 


tor in that state. 
moved away from Benton. 


This partnership continued until 1921, when the senior partner 


Superintendent Lucas has been active in the affairs of the Missouri Bar Associa- 
tion for the past quarter of a century and was a member of the State Democratic 
Committee for two years, although he has never contested for public office. He 
was appointed to the Supreme Court bench by Governor Stark in 1938 and to the 


position he now holds during the fcllowing year. 


He is president and part owner 


of the Oran State Bank and operates for diversion an 800-acre stock farm in 


Scott County. 








Insurance Seen Next 


Under Federal Control 

The 322-page report on the invest- 
ment record of life insurance com- 
panies just issued by the Monopoly 
Committee might be only the begin- 
ning for the insurance companies as 
was the Pecora investigation in the 
case of Wall Street, according to C. 
Norman Stabler, financial editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, who 
addressed the monthly luncheon meet- 
ing last week of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

An able and experienced reporter 
of financial trends and events, Mr. 
Stabler commented that Wall Street 
is now “reaping the benefits of thor- 
ough-going government control and I 
am wondering whether you Insurance 
men are coming into an era when the 
same solicitude will be shown for your 
affairs.” 
Speaking of “New York and its 
Problem,” Mr. Stabler re- 
differences which 
trade policies and national 
have made in New York City. 
York is the greatest service 
for the United States and for a good 
part of the world, he continued, and 
its chief services are rendered in the 
fields of finance, insurance, shipping, 
et cetera. Decentralization efforts, how- 
ever, exercized by those who control 
the national political machinery have 
tended to remove from New York City 
some of its most important contribu- 


Economic 
viewed the world 
policies 
New 


center 


tions as a service center, particularly 
as far as the Stock Exchange, most 
widely experienced in the country, is 
concerned. 

As for the 
“Anyone familiar with the writing of 
Mr. Eccles,” he continued, “and famil- 
iar with the testimony before the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee last year is aware that there 


insurance business, 


are powerful voices in the administra- 
which favor the government’s 
a long term career for 


tion 
carving out 
itself as a borrower and 
the public’s savings.” 


investor of 


American United Life 
Announces Staff Changes 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the American United 
Life Insurance Company, held re- 
cently in Indianapolis, it was an- 
nounced that the surplus funds of 
the company had increased over 25 
per cent in 1939, and that the assets 
had risen to approximately $51,500,- 
000. Insurance in force had increased 
to over $280,000,000. None of these 
figures include the assets or insurance 
in force of the American Life of 
Detroit, which was recently reinsured 
by the American United. 

At the meeting, carrying out the 
provisions of the merger contract of 
three years ago, Herbert M. Woollen 
was elected to the office of chairman 
of the executive committee and 
chairman of the American Central 
Committee, and George A. Bangs was 
elected to the presidency of the com- 
pany. Both men have long been iden- 
tified with the life insurance business, 
Mr. Woollen being a former president 
of the American Life Convention, and 
Mr. Bangs having been a director 
of the American United Life Insur- 


ance Company for 38 years. 





George A. Bangs 
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T.N.E.C. Probe 


(Continued from page 13) 


in stating that the average price 
range method was a standard of valu- 
ation based on sound practical judg- 
ment and not one of arbitrary valua- 
tion. He further noted that the life 
insurance companies were not affected 
by convention values, which dealt 
largely with stocks, nor were they in 
need insofar as a question of sol- 
vency and stability, of any adjustment 
in valuation methods. 

The moratorium was a_ separate 
and subsequent problem to that of 
valuation, the witness explained. 
Around 1932 bank suspensions, which 
culminated in the national bank mora- 
torium in March of 1933, thrust the 
banking burden on to the insurance 
business or forced life insurance into 
the banking business. As liquid as 
the companies were and in as fine a 
financial condition as they were, no 
one could but realize that without 
some restriction on cash withdrawals 
life insurance companies would be 
subjected to an unnecessarily severe 
strain and so it was felt that such 
legislation was necessary to suspend 
those policy provisions which related 
to loans and surrender values. Mr. 
Van Schaick, with a fine dramatic 
sense, told of the conference which 
followed on March 4 in which the Gov- 
ernor of New York State, leaders of 
both branches of the legislature and 
both political parties participated, and 
at which emergency legislation and, 
in effect, the present Section 40 of the 
New York law, was drafted. This law 
was airplaned to Albany, passed by 
the legislature and returned again by 
airplane for signature of the Gover- 
nor. In Mr. Van Schaick’s opinion, 
this method of protecting the people 
and their savings was a perfect ex- 
ample of government functioning in 
an emergency. 


No Comments on Size 


Mr. Van Schaick gave the commit- 
tee members and the investigators a 
very able lesson on the intricacies of 
the problems affecting the insurance 
business as known to state insurance 
commissioners among whom he was 
generally accepted as being one of the 
most efficient. 

Mr. Van Schaick believed that 
greater simplification in presenting 
insurance information to the public 
would be desirable. Dis¢ussing the 
possibility of amending the annual re- 
porting system, Mr. Van _ Schaick 
warned the committee of the danger 
that comes from circulating informa- 
tion which would alarm policyholders 
and thereby cause a run on life in- 
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An Off-Stage Dialogue 





The candid camera gets an informal snap at the Washington Monopoly Committee hear- 
ing: Metropolitan Life Chairman F. H. Ecker (left) chats with T.N.E.C. Chairman Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney. 


surance companies. In answer to the 
question whether he had, during his 
tenure of office, been forced to criticize 
insurance companies, he stated that 
naturally, over a span of years, in- 
cidental criticism was necessary but 
there was never anything to cause 
real concern and as there was a gen- 
eral respect for the law by the insur- 
ance men that any time the superin- 
tendent of New York called attention 


The Oth Oldest 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN AMERICA 


1850-1940 
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This year we celebrate our 
90th Anniversary 


Looking ahead from this vantage 


point of 90 years, we believe that 


still larger opportunities for con- 
structive public service lie ahead 
for all of us engaged in this great 
social force known as life insur- 
ance. Our present agents, and 
those who will join us in the gener- 
ations to come, will receive every 
assistance we can give them to par- 
ticipate fully in this development 
of a wider usage of life insurance 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 
101 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





to law or rulings of violations, cor- 
rective measures were immediately 
instituted by the company. 

Mr. Van Schaick discussed the need 
of uniformity in the practices of in- 
surance companies as well as in state 
legislation on certain matters. He 
would not, however, be drawn into 
any discussion as to the effect on the 
stability or service of a life insurance 
company as it was affected by size. 

Mr. Van Schaick, who is in charge 
at the present time of the real estate 
department, gave a thorough and com- 
plete analysis and description of the 
method undertaken by the New York 
Life to rid itself of the foreclosed 
properties and the consistent marking 
down in values of these involuntary 
assets. At the present time, (Dec. 31, 
1939), the real estate mortgages of 
the New York Life amount to 16.67 
per cent and real estate owned to 4.46 
per cent. 

Mr. Van Schaick indicated the will- 
ingness of his company to increase 
their mortgage account. He stated 
that they were not now able to loan 
as much as they wanted. Questioned 
about a quota, Mr. Van Schaick said 
that the company had plenty of funds 
to invest and had no reason to have 
a quota. He described, in detail, the 
method by which mortgages were ac- 
cepted through correspondence and 
company employed appraisers. The 
New York Life maintains 12 regional 
offices in charge of loan managers 
who appraise all property accepted. 

Listing the causes of his inability 
to secure the mortgages that his com- 
pany might wish, he cited the limited 
class of high grade mortgages and the 
company’s unwillingness to meet com- 
petition. Mr. Van Schaick attributed 
the unsettled condition of the real 
estate and mortgage field as caused 
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by over-appraisal. There is, he said, 
possibly too much optimism in ap- 
praisal. When superintendent, he 
warned against the recurrence of this 
condition. 

The New York Life has been one of 
the heaviest purchasers of FHA fol- 
lowing the adjustment of the New 
York law to permit insurance com- 
panies this investment outlay. The 
company now has_ approximately 
fifty million doilars in such invest- 
ment. The social implications of this 
form of investment were given as a 
motivating reason, therefore, although 
the interest on FHA securities were 
slightly lower than average. 

Discussing the writedown in real 
estate values by the company and its 
high average of sales, Mr. Van Schaick 
stated that the company approached 
foreclosed property as the handling of 
a voluntary asset, inasmuch as the 
law requests the holding of such real 
estate for not more than five years. 
The most important thing in a volun- 
tary asset was the valuation. In the 
first place, over-valuation was not de- 
sirable. The problem of management 
was to conserve the assets by increas- 
ing income to make the property more 
salable. The total writedown of prop- 
erties owned by the New York Life 
from 1931-1939 was more than fifty 
million dollars. This writedown was 
under no compulsion on the part of 
the New York Insurance Department 
although the reports of the superin- 
tendent of New York have indicated 
an interest in the problem and the 
New York Insurance Department has 
established an appraisal bureau man- 
ned by Civil Service employees. 


Pink on TNEC 


The portions of Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink’s report to the New 
York legislature relating to TNEC 
topics were gathered together and re- 
leased in advance last week. They 
form a highly interesting and intel- 
ligent commentary on the Washington 
investigation. 

The New York Department is not 
hostile to the inquiry, Superintendent 
Pink’s report makes plain, stating that 
a thoroughgoing, impartial study 
should be of help to policyholders, in- 
surance departments and to the insti- 
tution of insurance itself. The New 
York Department, he says, is watch- 
ing the study carefully, and is ready 
to put into practice any beneficial sug- 
gestions which may come out of it. 

The Pink report, however, clearly 


States that it sees no need for federal - 


supervision, nor any demand for it on 
the part of the insuring public. 
On the contrary,” the report states, 


“those who have put their savings 
through the years in life insurance 
policies are fearful of any change in 
control which might shift the empha- 
sis from broad diversified investment 
in the wealth of the country to the 
utilization of this vast reservoir of the 
people’s savings for the support of 
government projects.” 

Superintendent Pink sees nothing 
detrimental to the institution in the 
size of some of the large carriers nor 
does he sense anything monopolistic 
in the set-up or practices of any of 
the companies. 

Referring to the election of di- 
rectors, Superintendent Pink advises 
that the Department is not only re- 


quiring that notices be sent to policy- 
holders of their right to vote either 
by mail, by proxy, or in person, and 
the time and place of such election, 
but advisement also of their privilege 
to nominate an independent ticket five 
months prior to the election. Con- 
sideration has been given to the ques- 
tion of appointing a certain number 
of public directors but on the whole, 
the idea is not approved by the De- 
partment. 

“All directors of life companies are 
public directors,’ Mr. Pink states, 
“and no distinction should be made 
between them. We feel that the De- 
partment is stronger in the super- 

(Concluded on page 20) 





The Farmers & Bankers 


Life Insurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Presents Its 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Showing Condition of Company, December 30, 1939 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
8 ge $ 261,951.89 
*U. S. Government Bonds. 3,518,687.00 
*Canadian and Cuban 


od eee ee cman 58,210.00 
*State, County and Munici- 
7 OTe eee 2,078,788.94 


225,000.00 
886,222.73 
309,987.60 


Home Office Building... 
Real Estate Owned....... 
Real Estate Sales Contracts 
First Mortgage Loans on 
Real Estate .. 
Advanced to Borrowers for 


2,698 297.37 


Taxes on Real Estate 

ORE reer 4,787.69 
Loans Secured by Legal 

Reserve on Policies..... 2,458,386.23 


Accrued Interest 80,127.90 
Net Premiums in Process 
OF CoMbeCOn oc ccvcccss 285,674.48 
Furniture and Fixtures.... Charged Off 
Radio Station KFBI...... Charged Off 
*All Bonds at Market or Commissioners’ 
Valuation 


Total Admitted Assets .$12,866,121.83 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies.$ 9,906,507.53 
Reserve to Provide for 


Fluctuation of Mortality. 150,000.00 
Reserve to Provide for 

Fluctuation of Market 

Value of Assets........ 934,667.89 
Credits to Policyholders 

Left with Company on 

Deposit at Interest ..... 670,374.43 
Reserve for Taxes........ 107,975.83 


Death Claims Due _ and 

SMES Suvceeeunamedess None 
Death Claims Reported but 

Proof Not Completed 


December 30, 1939...... 43,664.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid 
i RE avon castasee 109,626.45 


Special Funds Payable to 
Policyholders in 1940.... 
All Other Liabilities...... 32,091.53 
Capital and Surplus....... 750,000.00 
(For Additional Protection of Policyholders) 


161,214.17 


Total Liabilities ....... $12,866,121.83 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 30, 1939...........-..000+eeee ees $57,537,321.00 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY operates under 
the Kansas Compulsory Reserve Deposit Law, and every policy ever issued by this 
Company is registered with the Insurance Department of the State of Kansas, and 
bears that Department's Registration Certificate stating not only that the policy is 
registered but that it is secured by a pledge of securities of the required type deposited 
with the State of Kansas in an amount equal to the full legal reserve on the policy. 


OFFICERS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 


J. H. STEWART, Jr., V.-Pres.-Treas. 


F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Secretary 


Radio Station KFBI—1050 Kilocycles 
HOME OFFICES, FIRST and MARKET STREETS, WICHITA, KAN. 
“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 
TA 
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Life Insurance Agents 


Are Good Buyers 


The restaurant proprietor may step 
out for a bite of lunch and the shoe- 
maker’s children may go barefoot, but 
the man who sells insurance almost 
appreciates the value of 
his wares. Check on the policy own- 
ership of the Million Dollar Round 
Table Club and you will find a cross 
section of America’s heavy insureds 
the middle ground producers and the 
hundred thousand a year men buy ac- 
cording to their means. 
And the reason for this is not based 
on ostentation, nor for the undeniable 
psychological advantages conferred 
upon the salesman who is thus able 
to say, “This is the manner in which 
I have planned my own insurance 
estate.” Essentially, the insurance 
man buys insurance because he knows 
the value of his purchase. 

A recent convention of the agency 
organization of the General American 
Life, St. Louis, Mo., demonstrated 
once again the recognition the agent 
extends to his product. A poll of the 
thirty-six agents and general agents 
in attendance at the meeting revealed 
that the group was insured for a total 
of $1,091,500, or an average per man 
of $30,321. 


invariably 


respective 


A Prize Winning Sales 
Suggestion 


A concrete illustration of a side- 
line value of personal insurance own- 
ership to the life agent, discussed in 
another item in this department, is 
contained in the prize-winning sales 
suggestion offered at an annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. The award 
went to Charles R. Gantz, of Balti- 
more, Md., who said: 

“I have made an exhaustive study 
of one policy and (get this) I bought 
one for myself, and I use my per- 
sonal policy with my prospects. 

“My opening is something like this: 
‘Mr. Blank, you believe in life insur- 
ance, and you know it to be my busi- 
ness. I thought it might interest 
you to know what kind of a policy 
insurance men buy for themselves.’ 
Producing my policy, I say: ‘I merely 
wish to leave this with you, and I 
want you to look over it.’ Handing 
it to him, I add: ‘I wish you would 
take special care of it, as it is my 
own personal contract’ — gracefully 
backing out, adding, ‘I will see you 
again in a day or two.’ 

“Note the psychology of what I 
have done. First of all, the man’s 
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‘Prospecting 








Cannot Grow Too Large 


Discussing the “bigness” of the life 
insurance business in a recent ad- 
dress, Agency Assistant I. S. Kibrick, 
New England branch of the New York 
Life, recently said: “Life insurance is 
certainly none too large for 130,000,- 
000 people when the average insured 
has only $1,700 of insurance. When 
the large cases of the big producers 
are eliminated, this amount is further 
reduced. 

“If life insurance is to do and to 
continue to do what it set out to do, 
it cannot grow too large to provide 
for American widows and children and 
to give an independent old age.” 








curiosity is strongly appealed to. If 
for no other reason, he will take the 
policy and read it to find out about 
me. He’ll even read the copy of the 
application attached to see what other 
insurance I have or how old I am, or 
any of a dozen different reasons. Be- 
fore he is through he is interested. 
A sample policy will not accomplish 
this result. Further, I have placed on 
him an obligation, that of caring for 
and preserving my private property. 

“Now, when I go back in a day or 
two and the subject is resumed, what 
happens? He begins asking ques- 
tions; I immediately find out what he 
does not know about the contract, 
thus saving an endless amount of 

Discussing the “bigness” of the life 
life insurance business in a recent ad- 
what may have been unnecessary talk. 
He may not like the form, but will 
discuss his preference. Don’t you see 
how the talk is minimized? And. 
gentlemen, I can only add, from per- 
sonal experience, it works. In nearly 
every such case I have succeeded in 
selling my prospect some kind of a 
policy for some amount, and usually 
in just the two short interviews, and 
in only two cases in two years has 
the plan entirely failed.” 


Leading Buyers for 
Month of January 


Largest buyers of big life insur- 
ance policies last month were brokers, 
bank managers, and real estate com- 
pany officials, according to the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s monthly survey of buyers of 









policies for $10,000 or more. This 
group led both in number of policies 
purchased and in total amount of ip. 
surance involved. Physicians and gyr. 







geons were second in both rankings 

Listed according to number of big 
bought, the occupationa 
Brokers, bank map. 







policies 






groups were: 
agers, and real estate company off 
cials; physicians and surgeons; com. 
mercial travelers; wholesale dealers: 
lawyers, judges and justices; retail 
dealers; glass factory managers; ga 
rage officials; knitting mill managers 
furniture factory managers; building 
artists and _ sculp 











contractors; and 





tors. 

In total amount of 
volved, the classifications were liste 
Brokers, bank manager, 
and real estate officials; 
physicians and surgeons; glass fae. 
tory managers; commercial travelers 
wholesale dealers; lawyers, judges, 
and justices; retail dealers; mechani 
cal engineers; garage officials; lodge 
officials; automobile factory map 
agers; petroleum refinery managers; 
and not specified industrial managers 
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If the Prospect Were 
Going to Die 


If any head of a family could fore 
see that he would die in the near fe 
ture, or that he would become unit 
surable, or that the sale d 
ordinary life insurance would be ds 
there would be found @ 
insurance agency im 

anxious and_ earnes 
buyer of protection. Recognizing ths 
obvious human trait, Mutual Lif 
“Points,” suggests the following # 










even 





continued, 
the nearest 
mediately an 
















proach: 

“Mr. Brown, would you insure you 
life for $10,000 to-day if you kne 
you were going to die to-morrow?” 

“Of course. Who wouldn’t?” 

“Then, you’re desirous of havitj 
that insurance—think that it’s dest 
able for your family. That seems! 
me a fair inference.” 

“Yes, but I’d have to borrow & 
money to pay the premiums. I cat! 
afford to take the insurance—ca’ 
afford now to take any more.” 

“Well, Mr. Brown, it’s very unlit 
ly that you’ll die to-morrow or si 
and, as far as you can tell, you" 
going to have the chance to build # 
the amount you want. If you ci 
take the $10,000 now, why not tat 
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say, $2,500 now and build up the 
amount as soon as you can? The 
sooner you do it, the sooner you'll be 
satisfied—and, of course, as you know, 
you take advantage of lower premi- 
ums, as well as circumventing the 
financial trouble that might come 
through untimely death.” 


Planning the Sales 
Campaign 

Often we see the salesman who can 
thoughtfully and carefully plan his 
daily sales campaign in advance—by 
using Lead Service each week. This 
we can do! This example we can fol- 
low! This guidance is sound and re- 
sultful. Yet, day after day, week after 
week, year after year, we hammer 
away on this same theme. As Mr. 
Burnett has so often observed, “Isn’t 
it odd that all non-producers on each 
monthly sheet NEVER use Lead Ser- 
vice?” Of course it’s odd. You would 
assume these non-producers would use 
the field-tested devices at our com- 
mand, but they won’t. Therefore, they 
DO NOT care whether they sell or 
not. 

Then we see a cavalcade of images 
in our mirror. All familiar types, 
well-known to all of us. The chap who 
hangs around the office as long as 
there is a soul to talk to—about any- 
thing—including successful sales plans 
~which he will not use. The man who 
always has an important letter to 
write. As Tom McKenna would say, 
“What for?” The busy salesman who 
waits 30 minutes for the manager to 
ask a simple question—the answer to 
which is in the Diamond Bulletins 
in front of him. The genuine loafer 
who breezes into drug stores eager to 
pit his wits in any argument that may 
arise. His voice is tired, so tired—at 
the end of the day. But, does he win 
arguments? Boy! Of course it is of 
little moment whether he will ever sell 
these people he has out-talked, or out- 
shouted, any life insurance. He’ll “get 
a break” some way—some how—soon. 

As the light fades and our mirror 
clouds the images, we can place our 
hands behind our heads, raise our feet 
onto the desktop—and REFLECT. 
How do we compare with these im- 
ages? What is our genuine rating and 
classification of ourselves? Introspec- 
tion is interesting—whether we are 
smart or dumb—provided we are hon- 
est with ourselves.— Wilson A. Slick. 


Four Prospecting Aids 

1. Get lists of boys in Boy Scout 
troops. Knowing the son is a Scout 
and something about his progress 
prepares you for a good approach to 
a father. 

2. Check on your policyholders and 
former prospects who are now too old 
to buy life insurance and see if they 
have children or grandchildren who 
may now need it. 

3. Go to a physician-friend and ask 
him who are the best young doctors 
in the community. 

4. List the names of the neighbors 
of some selected policyholders. Then 
ask your policyholders what kind of 
people they are.—Nylic Review. 


Luxury Line Sales 


Show Big Increase 


More American women are nestling 
in warm new furs than a year ago— 
they bought 23.8 per cent more fur 
coats and neckpieces in the last three 
months of 1939 than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1938. Also, they 
are wearing more costume jewelry; 
they bought 13.6 per cent more in the 
last quarter of the year, according to 
a study of luxury and semi-luxury 
goods trade by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. 

They can get out more and display 
their new furs and jewelry because 
they bought more labor-saving electric 
household appliances in 1939— 10.2 
per cent more in the last quarter; 
7.2 per cent more for the year than 
in ’38, according to the report, which 
covers 236 department stores in all 
sections of the country. It shows that 
the trend has continued into 1940 with 
this January’s sales moderately ahead 
of January, 1939. 

Even friend husband, last member 
of the family to get new clothes, felt 
prosperous enough by the final quar- 
ter of 1939 to buy 10 per cent more 
new wearing apparel than in the last 
quarter of 1938, the study shows. The 
American home looks better now, too, 
with new furnishings which are likely 
to include a new piano and radio. 
Sales of home furniture at the stores 
covered by the survey were 6.6 per 
cent greater in 1939 than in 1938. 
Manufacturers’ sales of pianos were 
27 per cent greater in 1939 than in 
1938 and eight per cent greater than 


Soap Cleans Record 
of the Agent 


The widow of a man who dies with- 
out leaving adequate life insurance 
may be driven to work at all sorts of 
menial tasks, says Emerson Cooper, 
assistant agency superintendent of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa. He knew 
one such widow, decla:es Mr. Cooper, 
who took to selling soap as a means 
of eking out a livelihood and “A 
widow has to sell a lot of soap to clean 
the record of the life insurance agent 
who let her husband die without hav- 
ing provided an adequate amount of 
life insurance!” 

That was just one of the sales 
points brought out recently by Mr. 
Cooper as orator before a meeting of 
the Des Moines Life Underwriters 
Association. That gathering, inciden- 
tally, had Henry Nollen, chairman of 
the board of the Equitab’e of Iowa, 
as guest of honor, and the speaker 
was introduced by Grady Fort, gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable of Iowa, 
and contributor of valuable sales 
charts to the annual Spectator publi- 
cation, Prominent Patrons of Life 
Insurance. Des Moines Association 
membership is now 225 with a goal of 
250 for the year. 

Other pertinent elements in Mr. 
Cooper’s remarks were that the cen- 
ter of civilization has moved from 
Europe to the United States during 
the past two decades and that it be- 
hooves the alert life insurance man to 
keep abreast of the current changes 
which ensue. As regards the life 
insurance underwriter himself, the 
speaker said: “Life insurance is an 
anchor to the windward for the ship 
of our nation, and the life insurance 
agent is not only a vehicle for distri- 
bution, but is an active and essential 
part of the business itself.” 

Early life insurance agents were 
not only salesmen of a needed com- 
modity, they were evangelists. Their 
story was blunt, their sales technique 
may have been bad in the light of 
modern theories, but they sold the 
business because they had the proper 
vision of their calling. It is the job 
of the life underwriter to raise men’s 
eyes from the dust of the street into 
the skies of a certain financial future, 
said Mr. Cooper, and he must be a 
carver of men’s destinies—sculping 
sure protection out of untouched pros- 
pect material, as a woodworker labors 
to evolve the completed figure from 
the raw sources. 





in 1937, previous high since before the 
depression; at the year-end, piano 
makers had 34 per cent more unfilled 
orders on hand than last year. 
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T.N.E.C. Probe 


(Concluded from page 17) 


vision when it can go into a company 
and inspect and supervise than if it 
had its nominees actually on the 
board.” 

As to life insurance investments, 
criticism of which was implied in por- 
tions of Sec statistical study, Mr. 
Pink feels that the New York law and 
regulations governing such invest- 
ments are as sound as any in the 
country or elsewhere and probably 
represent the best thought on the sub- 
ject. 


O’ Mahoney Mild 


Senator O’Mahoney’s address com- 
bined telling the insurance business 
not to worry, with a considerable 
amount of economic education and an 
impassioned portrayal of the govern- 
ment as the spokesman for all the 
people. When he said, “Everybody is 
turning to the government and crying, 
‘Save us; we cannot save ourselves,’ ” 
there may have been a few wondering 
tremors of disagreement in his audi- 
ence and even at the speakers’ table, 
but in general the insurance society’s 
members and guests listened sympa- 
thetically and applauded heartily at 
the end. 

Early in his talk the Senator, re- 
ferring gracefully to President John 
J. King’s previous remarks on the in- 
surance society’s building fund cam- 
paign, assured the insurance execu- 
tives that they could contribute to the 
building fund with no fear of being 
later compelled to turn the building 
over to the government. Again and 
again he asserted that the TNEC is 
simply a study committee, without 
legislative power, and that the insur- 
ance business, which both contributes 
to and depends upon social stability, 
has nothing to fear from the investi- 
gative work to which the TNEC is 
limited. 

As background for his committee’s 
work, Senator O’Mahoney called at- 
tention to the growing lack of owner- 
ship as the root evil. “In Europe dic- 
tators have arisen because people were 
not able to retain the fruits of their 
labor,” he said, mentioning the in- 
crease of farm tenancy in the country 
and unemployment in the city, with 
an increase also of concentration in 
big business. “Why should not the 
government, which speaks for all, try 
to find out what it’s all about?” ex- 
claimed the TNEC chairman. 

Altogether there were three things 
which the Senator considered must be 
done: First, “it should be made clear 
to everybody that it is not the inten- 
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tion of the Government to take over 
business.” Second, “we should make 
certain that business does not take 
over government. It has done so in 
other lands—and suffered for it.” And 
thirdly, “there should be a way to en- 
courage little business, the backbone 
and cornerstone of our country.” The 
last problem comes from the lack of 
sufficient adventure capital in this 
country. Further, Senator O’Mahoney, 
who had already observed that busi- 
ness depends upon people’s capacity 
to pay, said that the problem of un- 
employment must be attacked—‘we 
must provide real jobs at real wages” 
—and proposed as a means thereto the 
granting of a tax credit to every em- 
ployer of labor in proportion to the 
amount of wages paid. 


Company Spokesmen 


Increasingly, the T. N. E. C. 
turned its attention more particularly 
to the methods pursued by the largest 
companies in putting to work the 
funds entrusted to them by millions 
of policyholders throughout the coun- 
try. Standards observed by the vari- 
ous companies in selecting bonds, real 
estate, mortgages and other invest- 
ments were presented by the men 
charged with this important branch 
of insurance activity. 

Frederic W. Ecker for the Metro- 
politan, John W. Stedman for the 
Prudential, Dwight S. Beebe for the 
Mutual Life, George S. Van Schaick 
for the New York Life, and George 
Willard Smith for the New England 
Mutual Life, gave frank and first hand 
information to the committee of the 
problems and practices of life insur- 
ance company officials, confronted as 
they are with the necessity of taking 
premiums from the great army of 
men and women who would protect 
against future insecurity and placing 
these accumulated deposits out at in- 
terest, in sound securities. 

In addition to the insurance officials, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board, and George H. Saylor, vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, testified concerning the 
bank balances maintained by life in- 
surance companies. Mr. Aldrich paid 
a tribute to insurance executives when 
he stressed the worth of their advice 
as bank directors, in the following 
words: “In the first place, the heads 
of these great insurance companies 
have all had wide experience, espe- 
cially in the investment field, and they 
have all had the opportunity to ob- 
serve the whole picture of the eco- 
nomics of the nation, and they are all 
men whom I believe to be of high 
character.” 


Changes in Insurance 
Journal Staffs 


Recent changes in the editorial and 
business staffs of two insurance jour. 
nals are of interest to the fraternity, 

William Stedler, for many years 
resident vice-president at New York 
for the Insurance Field, published jn 
Louisville, Ky., has resigned that post 
and joined the Weekly Underwriter, 
New York, as vice-president and gep- 
eral sales manager in charge of al] 
business production activities. “Bil]” 
Stedler has been in the sales end of 
insurance publishing for over 20 years 
and is particularly well-known in the 
Eastern and Middle Atlantic States 
wherein most of his activities have 
been centered. 

The new advertising manager for 
the Insurance Field in the East is 
E. M. Ackerman, for the past several 
years associate editor in New York 
for that publication. A veteran in- 
surance journalist, “Ed” Ackerman’s 
career began in 1914 when he broke 
in on the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, then under the editorship of 
Sumner Ballard. During the World 
War he was in the U. S. Aviation Ser- 
vice and after the Armistice engaged 
in commercial aviation pursuits for a 
time. In 1921 he joined the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce to inaugurate 
that publication’s daily insurance 
page. Later he was secretary-trea- 
surer of the Insurance Federation of 
Illinois. Going with the Insurance 
Field as associate editor in Louisville 
in 1934, he later came to New York 
for the paper. Popular and able, his 
shift to the advertising end of the 
business should be smoothly and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

As associate editor and manager of 
its Eastern Bureau, the Jnsurance 
Field has sent on to New York from 
Louisville, Elmer Miller, Jr., its man- 
aging editor for the past few years. 
Before joining the Insurance Field, 
Mr. Miller was for eight years with 
the Aetna Insurance Company at its 
Home Office in Hartford, serving at 
first in the underwriting department 
and latterly in the publicity depart 
ment. 


L.A.A. Round Table 
Program Shaping Up 

Definite plans for the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Advertisers Asse 
ciation, to be held March 5 at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, are 
now rapidly taking form, according 
to John C. Slattery, agency secretary 
of the Guardian Life, who is round 
table chairman. 
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New and Retired Lite 
Companies in 1939 


Life Insurance Companies Retired in 1939 


Alta Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; reinsured by Industrial 
Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Home Friendly Insurance 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

American Bankers Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, Ill.; placed in 
receivership November 13, 1939. 

American Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich.; reinsured by Amer- 
ican United Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cincinnati Mutual Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; reinsured 
by Life Insurance Co. of Detroit. 

General Mutual Life Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio; reinsured 
by Central Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, lowa. 

Gibraltar Mutual Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; reinsured by Cen- 
tury Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas, as of August 31, 1939. 

Guaranty Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; reinsured 
by Southern States Life Insurance Co., Houston, Texas, as of De- 
cember II, 1939. 

Kansas Life Insurance, Topeka, Kansas; reinsured by Farmers & Bankers 
Life Insurance Co., Wichita, Kansas, May 15, 1939. 

Mid-American Life Insurance Company, Cameron, Texas; taken over 
by Sterling National Life Insurance Co., Houston, Texas. 

Mutual Union Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash.; reinsured by 
Northwestern Life and Accident Co., Seattle, Wash., as of Novem- 
ber 17, 1939. 

Pioneer Reserve Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark.; receiver 
appointed September | 1, 1939. 

Sterling Mutual Life Insurance Company, Houston, Texas; taken over 
by Sterling National Life Insurance Co., Houston, Texas. 

Texas Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Co., Tyler, Texas; reinsured by 
aye States Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas, as of September 

. a . 

United Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss.; reinsured by North 
American Insurance Co., Jackson, Miss, 

Watchtower Mutual Life Insurance Co., Houston, Texas; reinsured by 
— Life Insurance Company, Houston, Texas, August 12, 

Western States Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas; reinsured by 
—" Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas, as of December 14, 
l . 


Assessment Associations and Fraternal Orders 
Retired in 1939 


Bohemian American Union, Chicago, Ill.; reinsured by Czechoslovak 
Society of America, Cicero, Ill. 

Colored Knights of Pythias Grand Lodge, Dallas, Texas; receiver ap- 
pointed. 

Great States Industrial Insurance Union, Dallas, Texas; receiver ap- 
pointed. 

National Union Assurance Society, Toledo, Ohio; reinsured by Ben 
Hur Life Assn., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Odd Fellows, Grand United Order of, Houston, Texas; reinsured by 
Modern Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co., Houston, Texas, 
July 6, 1939. 

Order Knights of the White Cross, West Allis, Wis.; reinsured by Sons 
of Norway, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Polish Women's Mutual Aid Assn., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; merged with 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, Chicago, Ill., effective 
November 14, 1939. 

Tricolor Benefit Association, Chicago, Ill.; reinsured by North American 
Union Life Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


John L. Briggs, assistant secretary of the Southland 
Life Insurance Co., returning from the mid-year executive 
committee meeting of the Institute of Home Office Under- 
Writers, held in Nashville recently, has announced that the 
annual meeting of the organization will be held at Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, September 5 to 7. 

Leigh Cruess, vice-president of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York, discussed “Home Office Underwrit- 
ing” at a meeting of the Little Rock Life Underwriters 


Mutual Benefit Association Retired in 1939 


Bullard-Patrick Funeral & Insurance Co. Andalusia, Ala.; reinsured in 
Luquire Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala., July 31, 1939. 
Trustees Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala.; reinsured in 

Luquire Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala., April 6, 1939. 
Washington Security Life Insurance, Birmingham, Ala.; reinsured in All 
States Life Insurance Co., Montgomery, Ala., August 21, 1939. 


Life Insurance Companies Licensed and Projected 
During 1939 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; licensed 
October 10 as a mutual life insurance company with a paid-in sur- 
plus of $25,000. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Paris, Texas; licensed August 30, 1939. 

Equitable Investors Life Insurance Co., Little Rock, Ark.; organized as 
a cooperative legal reserve life compeny on May 3. Paid in $50,000 
in reserve and $16,000 surplus. 

General Insurance Corporation, Columbia, S. C.; organized with a 
capital of $10,000 to write industrial insurance. 

International Life Insurance Co., Las Vegas, Nevada; capital $50,000. 

Legal Reserve Mutual Life Ins. Co., Houston, Texas; licensed August 16, 
1939. 

National Industrial Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; licensed June 14, 
1939. 

National Old Line Mutual Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Rural Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; licensed February 23, 1939. 

Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 

Southern National Life Insurance Co., Baton Rouge, La.; organized 
with a capital of $100,000, paid in $68,397. 

Texas National Life Insurance Co., Houston, Texas; licensed May |, 
1939. 

Union Southern Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; licensed March 22, 
1939. 

United Service Life Insurance Co., 401 Normandy Bidg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Watchtower Life Insurance Co., Houston, Texas; licensed August II, 
1939. 


Assessment Associations and Fraternal Orders 
Licensed and Projected in 1939 


Capitol Life Insurance Co. of Alabama, 100! South Holt Street, Mont- 


gomery, Ala.; licensed January 18, 1939. 
Cooperative Life & Hospital Insurance Co., 123 Monroe Street, Mont- 


gomery, Ala.; licensed July 24, 1939. ; 
East Alabama Funeral Insurance Co., 20 Maine Street, Alexander City, 


Ala.; licensed May 10, 1939. : 
Guardian Benefit Association, 709 S. Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Hospital Benefit Association, Nashville, Tenn. , 
King St. Stephens Catholic Hungarian Ins. Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
North American Sweitzer Bund, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pilgrims Mutual Aid Society, Detroit, Mich. 

Rocke Burial Insurance Co., 355 Government Street, Mobile, Ala.; 


licensed February 10, 1939. 
Southern Benefit Life Insurance Co., Elba, Ala.; licensed July 26, 1939. 
United Limited Life Insurance Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; licensed January 4. 


1939. 
Weber Health Association, 243! Grand Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 


Association held February 13. Mr. Gruess was in Little 
Rock as a guest of Sterling B. UpDyke, representative 
of the Home Life of New York, who had arranged a tour 
of Arkansas for Mr. Cruess. 

John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., manager of the Metropolitan 
Life, chairman of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers sales congress committee, has announced that the 
speakers at the afternoon session on March 15 will be 
Frank M. See, general agent, New England Mutual, and 
Ernest H. Wilkes, vice-president, Metropolitan Life. 
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Income Insurance 


Adequacy of Coverage 
A Strong Argument 


It is just as important for the man 
with a small estate to safeguard it 
with proper counsel as for the man 
with the large estate, C. Vivian An- 
derson, Provident Mutual, chairman 
of the laws and legislation committe 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, told the recent meeting 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Life Under- 
Declaring that people today 
are “income conscious,” Mr. Anderson 
underlined the importance of being 
thoroughly conversant with the income 


writers. 


phases of the insurance business. 

“Find out all about your prospect,” 
he urged the underwriters, “learn the 
things he’s interested -in, and when 
you ask him a question, be sincere. 
Follow up your old policyholders. They 
are your best prospects. But don’t 
talk life insurance to your old custo- 
mers. Talk about life and the in- 
adequacy of the insurance he now 
holds. He’s already sold on the idea 
of life insurance.” 

1940, Mr. Anderson believes, will 
be one of the largest years in the ex- 
perience of the life insurance business, 
in spite of the TNEC investigation of 
insurance at Washington. Public con- 
fidence in insurance is on the increase, 
while the present system of state 
supervision has proved satisfactory 
and there will be no reason for any 
change in this supervision. 


Administration 


Annual Reports Emphasize 
Meaning of Insurance 


From the point of view of the read- 
ing public, the most significant and 
perhaps most gratifying change in 
the form in which insurance com- 
panies’ annual reports are now issued 
is their humanization. Instead of de- 
tailing facts and figures which have 
to do purely with statistical results 
of the companies’ financial operation 
during the preceding year, these re- 
ports, more and more, are placing 
stress on the disbursements and em- 
phasizing what life insurance means 
to the community. 

The annual report of the New 
England Mutual Life is a particularly 
good instance of this trend. Issued 
on February 14, at the ninety-sixth 
annual meeting of the company, this 
report, as submitted by George Wil- 
lard Smith, president, begins by pre- 
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Departmental 





George Willard Smith 


senting a graphic picture of the 
humanitarian effects of life insur- 
ance. 

The company last year, comments 
President Smith, paid $39,000,000 
under policies that families of de- 
ceased policyholders might live in 
security and comfort; that children 
might be educated; that those no 
longer young might retire from active 
work. This, he said, was after all the 
purpose for which the New England 
Mutual was organized. 

In noting results of company man- 
agement since its organization, Presi- 
dent Smith said that the New Eng- 
land Mutual has paid out $713,000,000 
to its policyholders, beneficiaries and 
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annuitants. That sum, with policy. 
holders’ funds now held in trust to 
fulfill present contracts, amounts to 
$154,000,000 more than all premiums 
received. 

Speaking of main sources of in. 
come, Mr. Smith pointed out that total 
income received by the company dur- 
ing 1939 was $88,286,000. The largest 
income is made up of 
payments; the 


source of 
premium second 
largest, interest, dividends and rents, 
totaling $17,975,000. 

At the end of 1939 the company’s 
policy and annuity reserves totaled 
$377,974,000, an increase of $23,212. 
000 or 6.54 per cent over 1938, anda 
gain of 91 per cent during the past 
ten years. 


Investment 


Effects Noted of Cheap 
Money, Low Rates 


Cheap money and low interest rates 
have a definite effect on the cost of 
insurance, Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society, empha- 
sized in his annual statement and 
report. The low level of general 
interest rates is the No. 1 factor in 
life insurance costs today, he said, and 
continuation of the decline inevitably 
means higher insurance costs for 
policyholders. 

“This trend stems directly,” he con- 
tinued, “from a national policy of 
‘cheap money’ which artificially re 
duces the rate of interest. The cost 
of life insurance has now become 
largely a question of what public 
policy will permit the life insurance 
companies to earn in interest on their 
investments. 

“Life insurance is a great economit 
and social force in the life of the 
nation. Anything that tends to raise 
the cost of this protection imposes 4 
hardship on the 63,000,000 thrifty and 
foresighted Americans who rely o 
their policies to safeguard their fami- 
lies and provide a measure of security 
for their own old age.” 

An interesting feature of President 
Parkinson’s report, which noted a 
increase in assets in 1939 of $140,978; 
380 to a total of $2,401,891,529, was 
the breakdown of the premium dollar. 

For each $1 paid in by the policy- 
holder, he said, 28 cents was added 
from earnings on the society’s invest 
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ments. Of this total of $1.28 of in- 
come, 53 cents was required to pay 
benefits to policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries and 45 cents to increase re- 
serve funds to provide for payment of 
future benefits, 98 cents thus being 
used for present and future benefits 
to policyholders. Expenses required 
10 cents, taxes 2 cents, while 4 cents 
was used to increase contingency re- 
serves and surplus. The remainder of 
14 cents was paid to policyholders as 
dividends. 


Group Insurance 


Group Insurance Heading 
For Another Record 


Extraordinary gains were made in 
Group protection in 1939, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Society, told last week’s meeting of 
agency supervisors of his company in 
New York, and these notable gains 
have increased during the current 
year. This was especially true in the 
Equitable, he said, where the number 
of applications for the several Group 
coverages received in the first six 
weeks of 1940 was almost twice the 
number entered in the corresponding 
period of 1939, or 233 as against 121. 

“The increase in Equitable Group 
insurance,” continued Mr. Parkinson, 
“is further shown by Group premium 
income, which in the first month of 
this year was 100 per cent greater 
than that in January, 1939. Plus 
figures are registered in every Group 
coverage. 

“These facts are 
couraging, furnishing evidence that 
employers, while providing Group life 
increasing 
volume, are endeavoring to go as far 
as possible through other forms to- 
ward protecting their employees 
against the major hazards of life. 

“This tendency is indicated by gains 
in Group accident and health and 
Group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance, and G roup 
annuities, as well as in Group hospi- 
talization and surgical care. This 
combination coverage, which was 
especially popular among employers 
and employees last year, is destined 
to grow in popularity, now that it has 

n made available to dependents of 
employees.” 
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Underwriting 


Aviation Mortality Rate 


Lower in 1939 

The mortality rate in aviation in 
1939 was but 11 per cent of that of 
1930, with but twenty-four persons 
killed while flying over scheduled air 
lines last year as against the 239 
deaths which would have occurred if 
the 1930 mortality rate had prevailed. 
This was one of the points stressed by 
Pearce Shepherd, actuary of the Pru- 
dential, speaking at the _ recent 
monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. Mr. Shepherd is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America as 
well as a member of its aviation com- 
mittee. 

Discussing “Underwriting the Avia- 
tion Risk,” Mr. Shepherd said that 
the scheduled air lines flew al- 
most 700 million passenger miles in 
1939, and the twenty-four deaths in- 
cluded ten occurring while flying over 
domestic lines and the remaining four- 
teen over Pan American lines. 

Interesting comparisons were given 
as to the deaths in flying over 
scheduled air lines in comparison with 
deaths on trains and in automobiles 
and bus conveyances. Trains, said Mr. 
Shepherd, have always been in the 
most favorable position but there ap- 
pears to be an increasingly close race 
between aviation and the automobile 
and bus service. For the period 1936- 
37-38 the rate of deaths per 100 mil- 
lion passenger miles was 7.24 per 
cent for scheduled air lines, while it 
was 4.5 per cent for automobile and 
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bus service. Though the final reports 
for 1939 are not yet available, it ap- 
pears that the automobile and bus 
rate will be 3.6 per cent for that year 
and the domestic flying rate 1.2 per 
cent, or approximately one-third. 


Management 


Insurance Lacks Good 
Business Managers 


The life 
many excellent sales managers but not 


insurance business has 
so many good business managers, Dan 
W. Flickinger, president of the John 
Hancock General Agents Association 
told the recent meeting of the general 
agents of that company in Boston. 
The meeting, held under the guidance 
of J. Harry Wood, manager of general 
agencies of the company, considered 
various problems of management, 

“T believe that poor business mana- 
gement is at the bottom of most gen- 
eral agency failures,” continued Mr. 
Flickinger. “The time has come to 
give more thought to business mana- 
gement without taking our thoughts 
off sales management.” This, he de- 
clared, would solve the twin general 
agency problems of financing of 
agents and persistency of business. 
Putting production on a net basis, he 
suggested, would help to increase per- 
sistency and bring life insurance 
service more truly within its correct 
definition . . . “an economic service 
designed to function at the termina- 
tion of a man’s producing power.” 

Remarking that building new or- 
ganization is a law of survival, Mr. 
Wood pointed out that the rate of new 
organization in John Hancock general 
agencies during the past three years 
added 14 per cent more to production 
in 1939 than would have been possible 
otherwise. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 

Victor M. Cutter, James Dean, Allan Forbes and George 
Willard Smith were reelected directors of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co. for three-year terms, 
at the 96th annual meeting of the company. Morris P. 
Capen, secretary of the company since 1936, was elected 
vice-president and secretary, and Dwight Foster, assistant 
treasurer since 1928, was made treasurer, at the organiza- 
tion meeting held the same day. All of the other officers 
were reelected. Philip C. Raye was named an assistant 
secretary, John P. Barnes was elected an assistant trea- 
surer, and Sydney S. Dean was given the title of assistant 
real estate officer. 

President John M. Powell of the Loyal Protective Life 
Insurance Co., who up to the present time has filled the 
double office of president and actuary, announces the pro- 
motion of Stuart F. Conrod to the position of actuary. Mr. 
Conrod is a Fellow of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries and was formerly secretary and actuary of the West- 
ern Empire Life Assurance Co. of Winnipeg. He came 
to the Loyal a year ago as associate actuary. The ad- 
vancement of Mr. Conrod to the position of actuary will 
relieve Mr. Powell of those duties and enable him to de- 
vote his entire time to executive work. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Malcolm C. Young as manager of district agencies 
and Edwin M. Winslow comptroller of district agencies. 
Other promotions announced are those of Robert H. Pel- 
ham from field supervisor to regional district manager of 
Upper New York and Western New England; Robert H. 
Cross from field supervisor to regional district manager of 
the Southeastern territory and George P. Lancaster from 
assistant manager at Norristown, Pa., to field supervisor 
of the Southeastern territory. 

President James P. Fordyce of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Co. recently announced the following changes in 
home office personnel: Edward F. Gordon has been pro- 
moted from accountant to assistant secretary. Alfred C. 
Bockman has been named assistant actuary; he joined the 
Manhattan Life in 1925. Harry W. Smith, manager of the 
policyholders service department, has been made manager 
of the new business department. Andrew K. Long, of the 
new business department, has joined John A. Campbell, 
home office general agent, as assistant general agent. 
Joseph T. Schubert, of the policy loan division, has become 
manager of the policyholders service department. 

President Chandler Bullock of the State Mutual Life 
has announced the election of Howard M. Booth, Wor- 
cester, Mass., business man, as a director of the company. 
The election, which took place at the annual meeting on 
February 13, fills a vacancy in the directorate. Mr. Booth, 
who is business manager of the Worcester Telegram and 
Gazette, is a director of the Worcester Telegram Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., of the Mechanics National Bank, the Bancroft 
Hotel, Hahnemann Hospital and the Red Cross. He is a 
trustee of Clark University, the Worcester Five Cents 
Savings Bank and the Worcester Natural History Society. 

President John M. Powell of the Loyal Protective Life 
Insurance Co. has announced the appointment of W. B. 
Cornett as superintendent of agencies with headquarters 
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at Columbus, Ohio. Entering the insurance business in 
1921, Mr. Cornett joined the Loyal in 1924, and for the 
past twelve years has served in the capacity of Field Di- 
rector with supervision over the states of Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana and West Virginia. Mr. Cornett has long been 
active in accident and health affairs, having served as 
Secretary of the Ohio Accident and Health Association 
and is at present president of the National Accident and 
Health Association. 

Claudius D. Duncan, assistant vice-president of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New York, was elected a 
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OTES on looking for a lost letter—sub-title: I wonder 

if life insurance agents waste as much time as I do 
in such matters? Answer: Don’t be silly; how could they 
find time to call on the trade if they made it a practice to 
plow through reams of 1938 and 1939 “special” corre- 
spondence? Of course we have a modern filing system 
here in our office and competent workers to take care of it, 
but you know how it is—every so often there comes a let- 
ter or memorandum which you want to have available at 
a moment’s notice and so you place it in one of those large 
folders, marked either “special,” “current,” or “personal 
attention before March 15.”’ Special numbers of magazines, 
newspapers and even important unused photographs go 
along in these folders and they are put away in the large 
right hand drawer until it will hold no more, and then you 
file another dozen away, flat-like, in the smaller left hand 
drawers. As every office—if not school—boy knows, this 
imposing array of State papers is supplemented by two 
full baskets of equally important papers, pamphlets and 
loads of etc., on top of the desk at which the deskee is (a) 
busy or, (b) making an earnest attempt to appear busy. 
I realize that I have now drifted off into purely a bio- 
graphical and perforce unflattering vein of discourse, but 
there are plenty of other desk filing systems such as above 
described, and not all of them are in editorial offices. 





+ * of 

HEN, some real busy day, the boss says: “That letter 

from Fall & Winters—have you still got it on your 
desk?” Yep, you have it—a mere matter of seconds, you 
say, it is right here in this folder—somewhere, and then 
the fun begins. Personally, I have found, by use of & 
careful time control system which I maintain for all my 
work, that one hour and twenty minutes is par for this 
course. The average would be much lower except for the 
fact that the boss so often demands the elusive letter, oF 
pamphlet for the information of someone “on the ’phone.” 
All such instances get me flustered and I find myself 
“pressing,” or trying too hard. However, when the need 
for any such material originates within the realm of my 
own desk work I can locate things much quicker, except 
in that case I find myself rereading interesting bits of 
literature such as “Employment and Pay Rolls,” for e%- 
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director at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., February 13. 

At a meeting of the branch managers of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. held recently in New Orleans, 
President William Montgomery announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph A. Barbeau as manager of the company’s 
District of Columbia branch, succeeding Samuel E. 
Mooers, who is now field vice-president. Mr. Barbeau 
came with Acacia as an agent in the District of Columbia 
branch in July, 1933, and in February, 1935, he was pro- 
moted to unit manager of the branch. 











By Frank Ellington 











ample, which comes from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The first intriguing feature of 
this survey which has been filed away for future personal 
attention and reference, is the hitherto unnoted manner 
in which screen credits are arranged on its cover. Yield- 
ing only to “Serial No. R. 1052,” at the top of the page, 
the United States Department of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
Secretary, receives top billing. Then follow the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Division of Employment Statistics 
and the Division of Construction and Public Employment, 
with their respective Chiefs in the order named. I find 
myself musing that the latter Chief’s department must 
have done the spade work and the hired help in the two 
statistical bureaus the real publishing job. Perhaps—and 
there’s a very interesting thought—that fellow Osias, who 
used to work in our own statistical department, had a part 
in compiling those imposing tables. 
» = bd 

LEASE don’t get me wrong. This positively is not 

intended as a columnal filibuster. I aim merely to illus- 
trate the advantages and the faults of the private filing 
system over the central office plan. So, devoting no more 
than twenty minutes to the labor and hours study, the 
next pause—and by far the greatest time hazard—comes 
at the sight of the personal notes and memoranda file. 
What am I to make of this one? “Rector, 2-6633,” and the 
only other marks on the sheet being, “275 Walton, South 
Orange?” Obviously, I had some reason for writing these 
addresses out and filing them, but I can’t remember why 
and even more obviously I can’t call up the Rector number 
and ask the switchboard operator if I want to talk to any- 
one there. Back it goes into the file—I am a string saver, 
toom—and I find another. This one I recognize as notes 
taken at a meeting of general agents more than a year 
ago, because the sheet of paper is headed “Fischer” and 
there are two notes bearing heavy marginal lines. This in- 
dicates that I had intended to elaborate on Chester O. 
Fischer’s recruiting talk, particularly where he said, “Your 
center of influence is in your own organization—if you 
have the confidence of your men.” The other read: “25 
yrs. in bus.—always critical times.” And I have only 
Started on the file! 


James P. Gray, who has been with the Loyal Protective 
Life Insurance Co. for thirty-one years, mostly in the ca- 
pacity of superintendent of agents, has been given the 
new title of field secretary, which more nearly fits the 
agency personnel duties which he has handled efficiently 
for many years. Gordon S. Heath, who has been with the 
Loyal for fourteen years and its treasurer for the past 
ten years, has been given the additional duties of office 
manager, 

Robert D. Patterson has been elected an assistant trea- 
surer of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Boston. Since May 1934, he has been associated with the 
finance department of the John Hancock. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has appointed W. R. 
McConnell, formerly supervisor of Western Canada loan- 
ing branches, and A. H. Lemmon, formerly supervisor of 
the Bond department, to become associated with R. E. 
Woodcock as assistant treasurers. 

Carl E. Reiss, who has been connected with the Mil- 
waukee office of the New York Life for twenty-five years, 
has been promoted to be agency director of the company’s 
Wisconsin branch. 

Hill Montague, Jr., secretary of the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, and William T. Reed, Jr., vice-president of 
Larus & Bros. Co., tobacco manufacturers, were elected 
directors of the insurance company at the stockholders’ 
meeting recently. 

Joseph L. Goetz, field assistant of the Travelers’, Day- 
ton, Ohio, branch office has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the same branch office, effective January 22. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


James Lee Loomis, president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., has announced that the company plans 
to build a large addition to its present home office. The 
building will start this spring and the builders hope to 
get it under cover by next winter so that the progress of 
work can proceed during the winter. The addition will 
provide about 40 per cent more floor space for the home 
office. 

As another step in the further development of the facil- 
ities of its foreign department, the United States Life 
Insurance Co. has entered Cuba as of January 31, and 
William F. Savale has been appointed general agent for 
the company with offices in Havana. 

The Atlantic Life Insurance Co., Richmond, Va., which 
is celebrating its fortieth anniversary this year, has ap- 
pointed Cowan & Dengler, Inc., as their advertising coun- 
sel. Trade papers, direct mail and contests will be used. 
Raymond D. Parker is the account executive. 


DEATHS 


Wesson A. Robbin, 56, for the past fifteen years assist- 
ant agency manager for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, died at his home at Oklahoma City, February 9. 

Herman C. Fluegel, 70, of St. Louis, former home office 
inspector for the Metropolitan Life, died February 11. 

Rodney P. Woods, Sr., 61, chairman of the Louisiana 
insurance commission, died at New Orleans February 17. 
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IN 1939 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Again Brought Peace of Mind 
to Thousands of Families 


Norutnc gives this Company greater satisfaction than 
the 39 millions of dollars it paid out to its members 
in 1939: that families of men who died might live 
in comfort and security .. . that children might be 
educated . . . that those no longer young might retire 
from active work. 

While Insurance-in-Force, Assets, and Surplus 
showed healthy increases during the year, the primary 
purpose of life insurance is to bring help to people 
in their time of need. 

For the record: Since its organization, New Eng- 
land Mutual has paid $713,000,000 to its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. This sum, with policyholders’ 
funds now held in trust to fulfil present contracts, 
amounts to $154,000,000 more thanall premiums paid. 





96th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1939 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE.............. $123,278,470 
Including Additions and Revivals 
INSURANCE IN FORCE............ $1,573,841 ,459 


35 millions more than ever before 
30% more than at the end of 1929 


EE ee a rr $468,860,456 
increase of $33,136,776 
Tee eT ee eeueseawes $449,849,653 


Includes $10,000,000 for 1940 dividends 


SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY FUNDS. .$19,010,803 
increase of $1,629,758 


Copy of Annual Report Gladly Sent upon Request 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 
George Willard Smith, Pres. © Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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Super-Vision 


(Continued from page 11) 


Under the present system of state 
supervision, states are more and more 
realizing their responsibility and are 
jealous of it. They have grown jp 
the sense of responsibility to the ip. 
sured public and are ever jealous of 
the interest of the local citizen as 
against the foreign company, with the 
effect that each company is checked 
and rechecked and held accountable 
by the state government of every state 
in which it operates. And I fail to see 
how it promises well for the public 
or for anyone if these 48 checks shal] 
be weakened and made impotent while 
a central body, removed from the 
policyholder and the buyer, attempts 
to substitute a super or ultra vision 
over what is now in truth a progres- 
sive supervision. 

These are only a few of the major 
benefits of state superision. Yet it 
seems to me they are adequate to es- 
tablish the major point I would like 
to make here—that the hearings thus 
far are best characterized by a dan- 
gerous lack of evidence bearing on 
the central questions of this investiga- 
tion. While there may be objections 
here and there to the evidence thus 
far introduced, those objections fade 
into insignificance in my mind when 
I think of the tremendous volume of 
vital evidence which has been omitted. 

The savings of millions of policy- 
holders and the protection of mil- 
lions of human lives and billions of 
dollars of property are not matters 
to be treated lightly. When we con- 
sider many relatively unessential 
fields of evidence brought before the 
committee, certainly no such flimsy 
excuse as lack of time can justify 
slighting vast fields of evidence per- 
tinent to the most vital decisions in- 
volved in this entire investigation. 
And if the “limitations of procedure” 
mentioned the other day by Senator 
O’Mahoney are such as to stand in the 
way of hearing all the evidence, those 
limitations should be removed—or if 
they cannot be removed, the Congress 
should take note of that fact when 
it shall consider any conclusions whieh 
reach it. Questions involving the sav¥- 
ings of the American people should 
not be subjected to limits on discus 
sion or understanding before they 
become matters of legislative debate 
and enactment. These savings today 
are protected by contracts whos 
strength and security no one seriously 
questions. Millions of policyholders 
have attested their faith in these cor 
tracts. And the sudden suggestion 
that a super-intelligence or super 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


CENE of hundreds of birthday parties, the Waldorf- 
Astoria played host to still another one on Febru- 
ary 29 when Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life manager 
in New York, was guest of honor at a dinner celebrat- 


ing his sixtieth birthday. Hosts were members of the 
Round Table, a group of New York City general agents 
of life companies. In the long years of his association 


with the life insurance business, Mr. Myrick has 
gathered scores of personal friends and many of them 
attended the dinner. He has frequently been headlined 
in both the insurance and the daily press because of his 
former presidency of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, his affiliation with local and state life 
underwriters associations and also because of his of- 
ficial prominence in the world of tennis. * * Leigh 
Cruess, vice-president of the Home Life of New York, 
went far afield recently when he journeyed to Little 
Rock, Ark., to address the meeting of the Little Rock 
Life Underwriters Assn. ‘ Following its recently 
developed policy of more effective public relations, the 
Equitable Society has appointed Merle A. Gulick 
director of that department. This is no untried job 
for Mr. Gulick. He joined the Equitable in 1930 and 
has made an extensive study of industrial relations in 
various parts of the country. Appointed associate man- 
ager of the Group department in 1937, he is also divi- 
sional manager for Group insurance in Greater New 
York. He is a graduate of Hobart College in 1930 and 
was president of his class there for four years. 


HE cashier's job is an important spot, according to C. Preston 

Dawson, New England Mutual general agent in New York City. 
Talking at the February dinner meeting of the Life Agency Cashiers 
Assn. of New York City, Mr. Dawson described the cashier as a 
connecting link between the office and the field force, the office 
ond the policyholders and the agents and the home office. No 
mere automaton is the ideal cashier but a human being who pos- 
sesses more potentialities than the average agent perhaps under- 
stands. * * * John S. Tunmore, popular general agent of the 
Provident Mutual in New York, gave a luncheon for his agency at 
tte Hotel Commodore last week to discuss 1940 plans which were 
given a preview at the recent company convention in Florida. 


HE Manhattan Life’s shake-up of personnel pro- 

moted five of the home office staff. The appointees 
are Edward F. Gordon, Alfred C. Bockman, Harry W. 
Smith, Andrew K. Long and Joseph T. Schubert. In 
addition, Claudius D. Duncan, vice-president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York City, was 
elected a director. * * * Speaking of the Manhattan 
Life, its new agency, the Lifton-Gibas Agency, was 
formed last week at 299 Broadway, with Abraham J. 
Lifton and George J. Gibas associate general agents. 
*** Clean up, a backlog to produce income that will 
replace the income of the deceased and investment are 
the three fundamental needs for life insurance, accord- 
ing to William H. Burns, Philadelphia top producer who 
averages $2,000,000 annually. He told the New York 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, that keeping 
these three fundamentals in mind will lead to steady 
Production. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The tenth anniversary of the Columbus, Ohio, agency 
of the New England Mutual was celebrated by General 
Agent Paul M. Smith and twenty-five of his associates and 
guests at a dinner at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in that 
city on January 27. As a feature of the celebration, the 
agency’s Production Cup was presented to Clarence C. 
Corwin, who led the agency in volume in 1939. 

Roger S. MacGrath has been appointed general agent in 
Portland, Me., for the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Ce. of Boston. Mr. MacGrath started his career in the 
legal department of the New York Life’s home office and 
transferred to the Portland office of that company as 
agency organizer in 1931. For the past few years he has 
been associated with John C. Paige & Company in Port- 
land. 

John H. Weber has been appointed general agent at 
Greeley, Colo., for the Franklin Life of Springfield, IIl., 
effective February 10. Mr. Weber, who began his career 
in the life insurance field as an agent in 1932, resigned 
recently as a representative of the Sun Life of Canada at 
Denver to accept his new post. 

Clyde Sisson has been appointed general agent for the 
JEtna Life Insurance Co. at Chester, S. C. He has been 
located in Columbia, S. C., for the past year and a half, 
serving as assistant general agent for the Chester agency. 
He succeeds the late C. C. Edwards, for 33 years general 
agent for the Atna Life at Chester. The appointment 
took effect February 1. 

Louis O. deRongé, C.L.U., for the past fifteen years a 
member of the Shepard Agency of the A2tna Life in Hart- 
ford, has recently been appointed general agent for the 
Columbian National Life of Boston. Mr. deRongé entered 
the insurance business by way of advertising and news- 
paper work. Graduating from Trinity College in Hartford 
in 1914, he served with the Connecticut cavalry on the 
Mexican border and with the A.E.F. in Europe during the 
World War. He joined the Shepard Agency in 1925. 

William A. Brill has joined the Manhattan Life as gen- 
eral agent, in Cincinnati, effective January 1. Mr. Brill 
started his life insurance career in April, 1927, with the 
John Hancock as an agent, later becoming a supervisor; 
early in 1939 he left them to become assistant manager 
of the Cleveland office of the Acacia Mutual, which com- 
pany he now leaves to take up his duties as general agent 
of the Manhattan. 

The Home Life of New York has awarded four plaques 
in recognition of outstanding achievement in certain 
phases of agency building and management for the year 
1939. Winning geeral agents were: James F. Ramsey, of 
Chicago; J. C. McNamara, of New York; Russell M. 
Simons, also of New York, and V. W. Holleman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia. Penna. 


Basil S. Waish 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 
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SOCIAL SECURITY OLD AGE PROVISIONS * 


Maximum Benefits based upon $250.00 average monthly income (a) 


Elapsed Years Base 3 5 10 15 20 25 300 35 40 


to Retirement (Since January |, 1937, or commencement of employment) 


Monthly Income Benefits upon Retirement at or after age 65 


Primary Benefit 


Employee (b) $40. 41.20 42. 44. 46. 48. 50. 52. 54. 56. 


Wife {c) 20. 2060 2i. 22. 23. 24. 26. 26. 27. 28. 
Each Child (d) 20. 2060 2I. 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 


Monthly Death Benefits if Employee Dies 


Widow {(e) $30. 30.90 31.50 33. 3450 36. 37.50 39. 40.50 42. 
Each Child (f) 20. 20.60 2i. 22. 23. 24. 25. mm ie 28. 
Each Parent (g) 20. 20.60 2I. 2. 2. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 


Principal Sum (h) 240. 247.20 252. 264. 276. 288. 300. 312. 324. 336. 
See (i). (i), (k). (1), (m), (n). 


(a) Figures are based upon $750.00 average monthly income. If average monthly income is 


$200.00 take 87'/,% of these values or % 
150.00 take 75% of these values or % 
100.00 take 62'/,,% of these values or % 
50.00 take 50% of these values or '/2 


(b) Employee must have reached age 65; must be no longer employed; must be fully insured under 
Social Security Act. See letter (!) 

(c) Husband must be receiving old age benefits. Wife must have attained age 65. Wife must be 
living with husband. If wife is receiving old age benefits on her own account, she will be allowed to 
accept the greater benefit but not both. Benefit to wife stops when husband dies, or if he resumes 
employment or they are divorced. 

(d) Parent must be receiving old age benefits. Child must be under 18 years of age but Social 
Security Board has discretion to withhold benefits from child between 16 and 18 where child is not 
attending school and Board decides that such attendance is feasible. Child must be unmarried and 
dependent. Benefit stops if child dies, marries, is adopted, reaches age !8, or if parent is no longer 
entitled to benefits. 

(e) Not payable to widow alone unless husband was fully insured. Will be paid to widow if 
husband was fully insured provided that she is 65 years of age; has not remarried; was living with 
husband at time of his death. If her husband was fully insured or currently insured and there is a 
minor child or children as described in (d) widow is entitled to benefits but if she is receiving benefits 
solely because of child she loses such benefits if for any reason child loses its benefits. 

(f) Same as (d) except that parent obviously cannot be receiving old age benefits. 

(g) Parent must be 65 or over; deceased child must have left no surviving widow or child eligible 
for benefits; deceased child must have been fully insured; parent must have been wholly dependent 
upon such child at time of child's death; parent must not have remarried since such death; each parent 
is entitled to income. 

(h) If there is no one immediately entitied to a monthly benefit, lump sum benefit will be paid to 
a surviving close relative or someone assuming responsibility for funeral expenses. Lump sum benefit 
will be six times the primary benefit. 

(i) Maximum Benefits: Maximum as to any one individual's wage including all benefits to employee, 
wife, children and parents, is the one which provides the least benefit among the following: 


(a) $85.00 a month 
(b) Twice the primary benefit 
(c) 80% of average monthly wage 


May not be reduced to less than $20 per month. 

(j) Average monthly wage: The total wage earned over the entire period not exceeding $250. in 
any one month divided by the number of months elapsed from first date of employment to date of 
retirement 

(k) Primary Benefit: 40% of the average monthiy wage if such wage is $50.00 or less; or 10% of 
the average monthly wage (if $50 or more) plus $15; to this figure is to be added I% of such figure 
for each year of employment. 

(I) A fully insured person is one who has been employed for at least one-half of all the quarter- 
year periods from January |, 1937 to age 65—not less than six periods or more than forty. 

(m) Currently insured: One who is not fully insured and who has earned $50.00 or more per month 
in not less than six quarters of the twelve quarters immediately preceding death. A currently insured 
person obviously is not entitled to old age benefits and creates survival benefits only for a widow with 
a child—a child—or the payment of a principal sum. 

(n) Merchants, farmers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, nurses, casual labor, self-employed, employees 
of hospitals, educational institutions, etc. are not covered by the Social Security Act. 

* The above table supplements an article by Irvin Bendiner, which appeared in the 
Feb. 15 issue of The Spectator. 
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Pioneer User of 
Outdoor Advertising 


Effective use of outdoor advertising 
billboards has been made in Canada 
by the Universal Life Assurance an 
Annuity Company of Winnipeg. 4 
pioneer in this type of publicity, the 
Universal Life now has a series of 
such billboards erected throughout the 
city of Winnipeg, stressing findy 
painted compositions, and widely 
illuminated for night display. An idea 
of the large size of these billboards, 
of which the company now has eight, 
may be gained from the picture op 
the left. 

The progressive publicity campaigns 
of the Universal Life are due to the 
energy and aggressiveness of Presj- 
dent S. C. Tweed who has a back. 
ground of thirty-two years of 
experience in insurance and who be. 
came head of the company in 1934, In 
addition to billboard display, Presi- 
dent Tweed has made use of such 
opportune items as colored maps of 
the changing European scene, atlas 
savings banks and similar mailings, 
At the time of the visit of England’s 
King and Queen to Winnipeg, Mr. 
Tweed secured a remarkably clear 
panorama photograph of the royal 
procession and has already dis 
tributed 30,000 copies of that picture; 
on which the company’s name ap- 
pears. 

The modern methods of agency 
stimulation and selling introduced by 
President Tweed have made the Uni- 
versal Life widely known throughout 
Manitoba and brought the company 
an increase of 300 per cent in its busi- 
ness during 1939 as against 1938. New 
annual premiums are now running 
about $150,000 per year, and the conm- 
pany has increased its investment in 
Dominion bonds and in bonds of Mani- 
toba Province by some $100,000 in the 
past twelve months. The procedure of 
the Universal Life is to keep all its 
investments in government bonds. 

It is important to note, in view of 
war conditions, that 99 per cent of the 
business of the company is on endow 
ment annuity plans and the organiza 
tion can suffer no extra loss as the 
result of death claims due to wat. 
Policies issued prior to September § 
contain no war service restrictions. 


Two Commissioners Die 

Two insurance commissioners died 
last week; George H. Newbauer @ 
Indiana and E. A. Conway of Louis 
ana. E. A. Conway, Jr., has beet 
named to complete his father’s uner 
pired term, while no one has thi 
far been named to succeed Mr. Ne® 
bauer. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD| 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


N the fire and casualty insurance business the item 

of agents’ balances (not more than 90 days overdue) 
looms large in the companies’ annual statements. As 
everyone knows, this is because the policies themselves 
go into force before the premium is paid. In the field 
of life insurance, however, the policy is not in force 
until premium payment has been made. It might be 
supposed, therefore, that the life insurance companies 
would have no difficulty with collections from agents. 
Actually, the life companies (proportionately, and con- 
sidering the difference in the types of transaction) have 
just about as much trouble along this line as do the 
property insurance carriers. Human nature is that, and 
little more, and its frailties are deeply rooted in any- 
thing pertaining to finances! Also, the mere details of 
life insurance operation have, in the past, tended to- 
ward making collections a bugbear to the whole institu- 
tion. Competitive pressure and varying company prac- 
tices have been largely responsible. 


” * x 


N the other hand, it seems that the situation can 
O be corrected. I know one company—the Wood- 
men Central Life of Lincoln, Nebraska—which closed 
1939 with just $65.88 due from its agents. Even that 
small amount resulted from fractional errors made by 
agents in remitting. The Woodmen Central Life (doing 
business under that name since August 10, 1936) is the 
running mate of the old and very successful Woodmen 
Accident and has learned many good habits from its 
parent. Lest you think the amount due from agents at 
the close of the year is a “freak” of the Woodmen Cen- 
tral’s 1939 experience, please note that the same figure 
was $25.32 in 1937 and $98.23 in 1938! 


* * * 


OW do they do it? Well, in the first place, most 

of the company’s agents are agents of the Wood- 
men Accident who have been with that organization a 
long time and have a high degree of loyalty to them- 
selves, to their policyholders and to their company. 
Furthermore, the agency force has been “weeded out” 
until only the most capable and honest men remain. 
Next, the Woodmen Central requires that every agent 
be bonded and that he pay the cost of the bond him- 
self. Careful investigation of prospective agents is a 
sine qua non. This is less difficult just now than it 
might be with some large company, but the Woodmen 
Central intends to stick to the practice, regardless of 
rapidity of growth. Most important, perhaps, is the 
fact that the company insists on—and gets—cash with 
every application. No policy is sent out until the 
premium is actually in the home office. If an applica- 
tion comes in without the premium, the policy is held 
up and the agent is promptly notified that there will be 
no issuance without payment. 


* * » 


T is hardly likely that all Mid West life insurance 
companies could, at once, adopt the methods of col- 
lection used by the Woodmen Central Life. Existing 
contracts and procedure might preclude that. However, 
a study of collection methods is definitely indicated to 
the end that some of the evils be eliminated. 





BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE 209,346 stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Co. with average holdings of 62.9 shares, cheered in 
their safe deposit vaults last week when informed by M. 
F. Clement, president, that their company had virtually 
tripled their 1938 net income. The ninety-third annual 
report revealed, among other things, that the total operat- 
ing revenues increased $70,546,537 or 19.6 per cent over 
1938, operating expenses soared 19.4 per cent and the net 
income was $32,032,525 as compared with $11,046,100 
in 1938. <A dividend of 2 per cent ($1.00 per share) was 
paid to stockholders on December 18, 1939 against 1 per 
cent ($0.50 per share) which was paid on December 20, 
1938. The Pennsylvania report speaks well of its manage- 
ment and employees. Coming as it does amid many dis- 
heartening annual reports, it may furnish the desired 
impetus to increased industrial activity for other com- 
mon carriers. 

* * « 
ITH the youth of the nation clamoring for employ- 
ment, the Junior Achievement, Inc., is doing a good 
job in aiding its 9500 members to secure practical experi- 
ence in the production and marketing of handicraft prod- 
ucts. The organization recently celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary by opening two local companies in New York, 
according to J. S. Mendenhall, executive director. These 
miniature business ventures number 900 throughout the 
country, of which 54 are in New York. The operation 
of Junior Achievement is conducted through groups of 
fifteen or twenty boys and girls ranging in age from 16 
to 20. The groups then set up and run their own enter- 
prise, secure the necessary capital, outfit their own shops, 
and produce handmade products which do not compete 
with regular industry. The products made include trays, 
breadboards, tables, costume jewelry, etc. Local chambers 
of commerce, welfare agencies, churches and the like, 
sponsor the various groups. Regular statements are made 
to its stockholders by each group and when earnings are 
sufficient, it pays dividends. Salaries are paid to the 
members who serve in the various corporation posts who 
fix wages in proportion to income. 
* x ~ 

ee a security prices in the weeks ended Febru- 

ary 17 and 24, 1940, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 


Feb. 17 Feb. 24 
Tuesday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 Industrials . 141.53 141.66 141.60 141.10 
SP Te easedecs 7 23.22 23.05 23.03 22.76 
Bee GE. caenmeéecadsces Ae 106.08 106.03 105.60 
Oe BO scisecces ‘ £7.09 86.82 86.71 86.62 
$ @ * 


— ingot production in the United States declined 
1% points to 67 per cent of capacity last week, 
according to The Iron Age. Consumers are inclined to 
order conservatively. No upward price tendency is antici- 
pated as inventories are ample and deliveries satisfactory. 


* * * 


OTTON futures soared 8 to 12 points for the week, 

because of near-month covering and foreign orders 
on the buying side. March contracts sold up to 11.12 cents. 
After violent fluctuations on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week, wheat closed 15g to 1% cents higher; corn up % 
cent; oats 5¢ cent higher and rye up 1% cents. 


The Statistician 
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These Early Years 
When Fathers Are So Useful 


Seldom is a man quite so important, quite so necessary as 


when he has a young family dependent upon him. 


The 


money earned during this period is worth more than any he 
will ever earn again because it has such urgent work to do. 


Every man with young children needs insurance arranged 
to provide a regular income until the children are grown up. 


Our Family Maintenance plan is an inexpensive way of 
providing a regular monthly income for 10, 15 or 20 years 
without using the face of the policy which remains intact 


throughout the period. 


For printed matter describing this contract, call upon our 


local office. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Super-Vision 
(Concluded from page 26) 


vision is needed to protect the public 
against this institution in which they 
have placed their faith certainly calls 
for the fullest of deliberation by oy, 
legislative bodies. 

I believe the American public and 
those millions of individuals who haye 
placed faith in their insurance ¢op-. 
tracts are entitled to know on what 
basis such suggestions have beep 
made—that the evidence introduced 
has been wholly inadequate to an up- 
derstanding either of what has made 
insurance safe or what has made ip. 
surance grow—that the evidence jp- 
troduced has largely ignored the facts 
of the nature of insurance itself and 
the facts of state supervision which 
have made insurance the fortress of 
strength it is today—and that deei- 
sions or recommendations which arise 
from the investigation will be based 
on hearings so inadequate and so re- 
plete with omissions of essential faets 
as to be dangerous to the public in- 
terest. 

And if you and I will in our daily 
rounds make these facts known to the 
public—not in an effort to undermine 
the investigation, but in an effort to 
see that the investigation is strength- 
ened by full consideration of all facts 
—I think we will accomplish a great 
deal that is constructive for the pub- 
lic, for the investigation itself, and 
for the continued safety of the insti- 
tution of insurance. 


Gulick in New Post 
With Equitable Society 


For the purpose of bringing the 
general public into closer and broader 
relationship with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, Thomas I. Parkinson, pres- 
dent, has appointed Merle A. Gulick 
as director of public relations for the 
society, with headquarters in New 
York City. 

Mr. Parkinson, in making the 
announcement, declared; “Coincident 
with the modern trend to fuller ® 
terpretation of company affairs, ¥ 
have appointed Mr. Gulick to thé 
new office for the express purpose @ 
providing the public with a fulle 
appreciation and knowledge of Equ 
table’s operations. 

“We believe and hope that the pub 
lie generally will find it helpful ® 
have this clearing house available f 
obtaining definite, authentic inform® 
tion about the society’s policies atk 
activities.” 

Mr. Gulick joined the Equitable 
organization in 1930. 
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At End of 20 Years—Ordinary Life, Age 35 
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Mass. Mutual General 
Agents Meet in Florida 


Massachusetts Mutual general 
agents from 38 states met at Palm 
Beach, Fla., February 12-14, in annual 
convention. Highlights of the session 
were President Bertrand J. Perry’s 
address and the election of Corydon 
K. Litchard, Springfield, Mass., as 
president of the general agents’ asso- 
ciation to succeed Harry I. Davis, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Millard R. Orr, Philadelphia, was 
elected vice-president, and J. F. Cre- 
men, Washington, secretary. 











Cash in Banks 
Bonds 
Federal Government 
State, County, Municipal and School 
Railroad, Public Utility and Others 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans— 
On Farm Property 
On City Property 
FHA Leans on City Property 


Loans on Policies 

( Secured by Legal Reserve ) 
Collateral Loans 
Accrued Interest on Investments 
Contracts of Sale of Real Estate 
Farm Properties Owned 
City Properties Owned 
Home Office Building 


(Secured by Legal Reserve on Policies) 


Total Net Admitted Assets 


Legal Reserve 


Claims Due and Unpaid 
Incompleted Policy Claims 


Dividends Payable on Policies 

Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 
| Set Aside for Taxes Payable in 1940 

Other Accrued Expenses 

Surplus Unassigned 

Paid-Up Capital 


Total 


| Legal Reserve on Policies increased to. 
| Admitted Assets increased to 
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| KANSAS CITY 
| MISSOURI 


45th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


( Insured and Guaranteed by U. 8. Government) 





Net Premiums Deferred and in Course of Collection 


LIABILITIES 


( Present Velue of Brery Policy ‘Obligation ) 


( Claims incurred on which proofs have not been filed or oe dad) 


Gains In 1939 


Total Paid to Polieyholders and ‘Beneficiaries... . 
Surplus Assets to Protect Policyhoiders increased to. 
Insurance In Foree increased te the largest amount in the history of the Company. 





The Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 


mindful always of the integrity of ite obligations, h 


| year after year etrengthened its financial structure to meet changes in the economic world 
We invite our policyholders, both existing and prospective, 

and note its significant facts and figures. 
The sound and conservative investment policy which has been pursued in the past will be continued 

It i# our constant guaranty of safety and security to all policyholders, for we are deeply conscious of our 
sacred stewardship. 


to examine carefully our 1939 statement 
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Palm Beach Conventioneers 





The chief officers of the Massachusetts Mutual attended their general agents’ convention 
at Palm Beach, Florida. Left to right, as the camera caught them, are Vice-President Chester 
O. Fischer, Vice-President Joseph C. Behan and President Bertrand J. Perry. 


Equitable Group Totals 
Still Continue Upward 


Group insurance, which registered 
notable gains in 1939, has continued 
its upward course, according to an 
announcement by Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, to agency supervisors of his 
company in session at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. He said this was 
especially true in the Equitable, where 
the number of applications for the sey- 
eral group coverages received in the 
first six weeks of 1940 was almost 
twice the number entered in the cor- 
responding period last year—itself a 
record-breaking twelve months on the 
basis of applications. 

It was also made known that on 
January 31, the Equitable passed the 

2,200,000,000 mark in volume of 
group life insurance in force, a gain 
of more than $200,000,000 in the past 
thirteen months. This form of insur- 
ance—which Mr. Parkinson said 
generally regarded as the primary 
group coverage — was introduced by 
the Equitable in 1911 


Leap Year and 
The Spectator 


Leap Year is practically a stranger 
to The Spectator. Since its founding 
in 1868, The Spectator has been pub 
lished but three times on Thursday, 
Feb. 29. The first such event was i 
1872, four years after the young 
journal first raised its voice as # 
spokesman for the insurance business. 
Forty years then elapsed before al 
other Thursday, Feb. 29, that of 1912 
Today’s issue, then, is the third such 
coincidence in the 73 years of Th 
Spectator history. 

The next Thursday, Feb. 29, issve 
will be in 1968, 28 years from now, 
and the one following will be in 19%. 
Almost the year 2000. My! How time 
flies! 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


OHN ADAMS, Massachusetts policyholders’ vice-presi- 

dent of the Strong Life Insurance Company, presided 
over a meeting of the members of that company held in 
Boston, January 15, and informed those present that the 
year 1959 was the most successful in the history of their 
company. The meeting occurred on Dividend Day, the day 
when all life insurance companies in this country pay sur- 
plus earnings and savings back to their members. 

¢ 


N a prepared address, Mr. Adams took his listeners back 
| 20 years to 1940 and traced some of the startling innova- 
tions of the last two decades. Mr. Adams reminded the 
members that the practice of the membership in each state 
to elect their own representative to serve as a vice-presi- 
dent, in addition to the regular company officers, was only 
in effect for the past 10 years. Prior to Jan. 1, 1950, if 
any policyholder was interested in the company it was 
necessary for him to write the head office or seek out the 
company agent who induced him to join. In those days a 
member’s interest was usually rewarded by the receipt of 
a bank style balance sheet which failed to disclose any- 
thing to a member who was not an accountant. 

* 

HE speaker recalled to his audience the picture of the 

first Dividend Day. He reminded his hearers that prior 
to 1952 no member ever knew why or from what source his 
annual return came. Rarely did two members ever receive 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 






a dividend at the same time. He told how the actuarial 
staff has brought all policy contracts of the members up to 
an even date; how for weeks before the first Dividend Day 
the newspapers and magazines had carried exciting stories 
about the competition of the numerous companies and how 
the enthusiasm was shared by the policyholders who would 
boast of the shrewdness of their officers and even wager 
on the extent of the dividend that would be paid. He then 
traced briefly the growth of the policyholders’ vice-presi- 
dent movement and mentioned the early opposition to the 
plan permitting state groups of members to elect their 
own representatives at an annual salary of $5,000. Orig- 
inally this sum was paid by the different groups but today 
is paid by the head office. 
e 


N the financial end, Mr. Adams told his fellow-members 

that in the past year 1694 new members were added 
in Massachusetts. This group purchased insurance con- 
tracts amounting to $1,694,000. Added to the present con- 
tracts of the Massachusetts members of the Strong com- 
pany, these make a total of $685,789,134 worth of contracts 
paid at expiration. Mr. Strong stated that fewer 
members having died than anticipated during the year the 
sum of $420,139 was returned to the general distribution 
fund. He stated that the company had been able to hire 
out 80 per cent of its available money during the year and 
from this source received $234,567, one-half of which was 
put into the general distribution fund. From these two and 
other sources, Mr. Strong announced a return of 38 per 
cent of the monies paid by members during the past year. 
In closing Mr. Adams said the present trend in mutual 
life insurance stemmed from the day back in 1940 when 
it was decided that between the then sixty million policy- 
holders, there was about the same degree of cohesion as 
between sixty million Coca-Cola drinkers. 


to be 


OF LIFE COMPANIES 
Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 


Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent 


Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested 
Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending | to Total 
January 27 Investment February 2 Investment February 9 Investmert February 16 Investment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $2,203,335 3.22 $ 621,672 5.61 $ 567.762 12.13 $ 540,629 5.74 
On Dwellings and Business Property 2.199, 502 34.83 2,482, 186 22.39 1,551,598 33.16 1,164,197 12.35 
Total $2,402,837 $ 3,103,858 23.00 $2,119,360 45.29 $1,704,826 18.09 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
— $ 12,525 .20 | $ 889,940 8.03 $1,560,768 33.35 $ 291,626 3.09 
3 
Total $ 12,525 20 $ 889,940 6.03 $1,560, 768 33.35 $ 291,626 3.09 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
— $2,740,308 43.39 $ 1,995,688 18.00 $ 638,213 13.64 $1,813, 106 19.24 
Total $2,740,308 43.39 $ 1,995,688 18.00 $ 638,213 13.64 $1,813, 106 19.24 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U.S. Government Bonds $ 110,000 1.74 $ 607,500 6.45 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
County, Municipal 1,049,694 16.62 $ 4,294,709 38.75 $ 244,600 5.22 4,349,855 46.15 
Total $1,159,694 18.36 $ 4,294,709 38.75 $ 244,600 5.22 $4,957,355 | 52.60 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
4 $ 800,000 7.22 $ 100,000 2.14 $ 657,685 6.98 
z 16.659 36 
Total | $ 800,000 7.22 $ 116,659 2.50 $ 657,685 6.98 
RECAPITULATION 
— $3,912,527 61.95 $ 7,980,337 72.00 $2,543,581 64.38 $7,719,772 81.91 
16.65) : 
Loans 2,402,837 38.05 3,103,858 28.00 2,119,360 45.29 1,704,826 | 18.09 
Total $6,315,364 100.00 $11,084, 195 100.00 $4,679,600 100.00 $9,424,598 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Mortality Tables for Insurance and Annuities 


OMMENTINGon the T.N.E.C. 

hearings last week in Wash- 
ington, and particularly with 
reference to the discussions on 
mortality tables used for the cal- 
culation of life insurance and an- 
nuity premiums, M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 
said a reading of the testimony 
could only suggest that Commit- 
tee Chairman O’Mahoney has the 
impression that the insurance 
companies were using the old ta- 
ble in order to make large profits 
out of life insurance, and the 
modern table to assure a similar 
profit from annuities. Because of 
the importance and timeliness of 
this subject, this page is devoted 
to Mr. Linton’s explanation of 
why the old American Experience 
Table of Mortality is used for cal- 
culating life insurance premiums, 
and the modern table for annuity 
premiums. Mr. Linton’s explana- 
tion follows: 

“The difference in practice, of course, 
arises from the fundamental difference 
between life insurance and annuities. 
Increasing longevity in a group of life 
insurance policyholders causes gains, 
whereas it causes losses under annui- 
ties. If each set of contracts were 
participating—tthat is, if the realized 
gains were distributed among the re- 
spective groups of contract holders— 
the survivors in the life insurance group 
would logically be entitled to the mor- 
tality savings because their living had 
contributed to the savings; whereas 
the heirs of the annuitants who had 
died sooner than expected would be the 
persons entitled to any mortality gains 
in the annuity group. The surviving 
annuitants would not be the logical 
people to receive the mortality gains, if 
any, as their living would have tended 
in the direction of a loss. 

“Because of this fundamental diffi- 
culty of distributing mortality gains 


under annuity contracts, and because 


up 
rates 


interest 


the artificially low 
have 


annuities 


until 
of recent years, 


been but a small fraction of the busi- 
ness of the companies, it has been the 
almost universal practice to issue an- 
nuities on a non-participating basis. In 
calculating annuity premiums a rate of 
interest was assumed which it was felt 
would be sufficiently below what was 
likely to be actually realized, to pro- 
vide a margin against the possible 
increase in the longevity of annuitants 
above that indicated by the table used. 
This was Wise in view of the fact that 
as each succeeding mortality table of 
annuitants was prepared it was indi- 
cated generally that annuitants were 
living longer and longer. 

“This balancing of the excess inter- 
est rate as against the mortality rate 
for annuitants has on the whole been 
reasonably successful and over the 
years the gains and losses in the an- 
nuity accounts of the companies, taking 
both interest and mortality into ac- 
count, have been insignificant in com- 
parison with the magnitude of the life 
insurance business of the companies. In 
other words, the companies used differ- 
ent mortality tables for insurance and 
annuities because that method provided 
a practicable way of issuing contracts 
safely and at proper cost to both types 
of contract holders, 

“Incidentally, Mr. Leon Henderson, 
of the committee, paid his compliments 
to the actuaries by indicating that they 
seemed to have been able to guess bet- 
ter about life insurance than about 
annuities. Well, the thing they failed 
to guess was the unprecedentedly low 
level to which interest rates have been 
forced. Interest rates, of course, fell 
on both insurance and annuity funds. 
However, satisfactory longevity of the 
life insurance policyholders produced 
savings which helped to counterbalance 
the interest decline, and therefore to 
some extent obscured it. On the other 
hand, the increasing longevity of an- 
nuitants produced mortality losses 
which the declining interest margins 
were insufficient to offset. 

“Mr. Henderson further went on to 
say that if a man had foreseen the 
future he would have done better ten 
years ago to have taken an annuity 
rather than a life insurance policy. 
That must have been a facetious re- 
mark, for it suggested that the motive 
for the taking of the one or the other 
kind of contract was probable cost 

































rather than a need to protect againgt 
certain contingencies of the future, 
When a carpenter wants to cut a piece 
of wood he chooses a saw and not a 
plane. When he wants to smooth off 
the wood he chooses a plane and no 
a saw. Sometimes he wants to do bot 
and in that event he chooses both 
saw and the plane. In like manner 
man desiring to cover certain contin, 
gencies chooses either a life insuranes 
policy or an annuity contract 
possibly a combination of the two, 
pending upon the nature of the contig 
gencies to be covered. 

“Let us now refer back to 
American Experience Table of Mo 
ity and the computation of life ins 
ance premiums. Its use for some s 
enty years has resulted from the f 
that it affords a simple method of p 
viding a part of the required safety” 
margin for mutual life insurance pre- 
miums. By safety margin we mean the 
amount by which the gross premium 
named in the policy will exceed the ae. 
tual cost of the insurance under normal 
conditions. The safety margin is needed 
to safeguard the policyholders from 
abnormal losses due to increased mor- 
tality resulting from epidemics or wars, 
or to investment depreciation in periods 
of severe, prolonged depressions. Under 
normal conditions the safety margins 
not needed to maintain a proper con- 
tingency fund are returned to the 
policyholders as dividends which are 
used in the great majority of cases to 
reduce the current premium cost. In 
some instances they are used to buy 
additional paid-up insurance or are left 
with the company to accumulate at 
interest. 

“If a modern mortality table were 
used in the calculation of premiums the 
safety margin would have to be provided 
by some other method and the ultimate 
size of the gross premium would be 
determined, as now, by the amount o 
margin felt proper by the management 
of the company. The proposition that 
gross premiums by and large would be 
reduced if a modern mortality table 
were used is by no means well founded, 
especially after the experiences of th 
depression. Psychologically it may &® 
deemed desirable to use a more mod 
ern mortality table, but the net effect 
generally upon the cost of life insur 
ance to the public would be either mil 
or negligible.” 
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